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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


xt 14, PAVEMENT, YORK—Sir Thomas Herbert's House. Outside here 
James Vi of Scotland and 1st of England was proclaimed. 





The ancient tradition of good food, good wine, and good 
tobacco,—in other words, good living—is expressed 
today in enother notable number — Player's No. 3. A 
mellow ripeness, an unmistakable distinction of flavour 
and aroma make No. 3 a veritable prince of cigarettes. 


aa PLAYER'S 


No. 3 are \ 
supplied 
either plain \ 


or cork- 
tipped so ask 
for which 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 





you prefer. | 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 








FOR THE UPPER AND Prestpent—Tie Most How. tur 

MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 
Medical Superintendent: 

TENNENT, M.D., M.R.C.P., D. P.M. 


THOMAS O.P.H., 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. . Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branctys can be provided- 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiér-s 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 





he Se de 
n a Park f 330 acres at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
Nort Wales On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 


the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
» or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 

ppointment 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 
part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members, 
The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a Company, 
It is one of the largest and most successful British Mutual Life 
Offices. Funds over £25,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders, 


Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses. 


Every form of life assurance, including 
THE FAMILY MAN'S POLICY providing 
a Guaranteed Income for Dependents. 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 
CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY ‘with 
Educational Option. 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2.500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


for ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-. 


Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurance Possibilities ” 


giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, WC. 2 


(Branches in large towns.) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE interest in South-Eastern Europe has shifted for the 
moment from Czechoslovakia to Hungary. The visit 
of the Hungarian Regent, Admiral Horthy, and his Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, to Beriin is in progress 
as these lines are being written and whatever change of 
balance it may produce in international relations is not 
visible yet. That Hungary is being assiduously wooed by 
Germany is obvious, but Admiral Horthy is not the man to 
become clay in anyone’s hands. It is significant that Admiral 
Horthy should have given his assent to the agreement concluded 
on Tuesday at Bled between the three Little Entente Powers 
and Hungary, whereby Hungary’s right to rearm, in spite 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Trianon, is recognised, 
and Hungary and the other three States renounce all use of 
force in their relations with one another. The value of the 
agreement is mainly psychological. Hungary is in fact rearming 
and no one is more likely to stop her than anyone was to 
stop Germany; and the use of force as an instrument of 
national policy was definitely renounced by all four States 
when they signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact eleven years ago. 
It is to be observed, moreover, that the new agreement has 
only been initialled, and will not be formally signed and 
ratified till agreement has been reached between Hungary 
and each of the Little Entente States on the treatment of 
Hungarian minorities. 
* *x x x 


Buda-Pesth and Prague 

_ But when all that is taken into account the new agreement 
is very much to be welcomed. It is no sudden and oppor- 
tunist move on the international chess-board. Negotiations 
leading up to it have been in progress for a year, and the 
satisfaction its conclusion has given in Prague and Paris is 
natural when it is recognised how easily Hungary might have 
conceived it expedient to line up with Germany in the cam- 
Paign against Czechoslovakia. So much is that true that in 
this case there is very real value in the reaffirmation of the 


Kellogg Pact, for Dr. Benes and Dr. Hodza will certainly 
sleep sounder for the knowledge that even in the worst 
eventualities they will not have to fear an attack from the 
south-east. The minority question will no doubt not be 
settled till the discussions between the Czech Government 
and the Sudeten Germans have yielded results, but it may 
be taken for granted that whatever rights are conferred on 
Czechoslovakia’s German population will be conferred on 
her Hungarian population also, and that they will be fully 
sufficient to satisfy Buda-Pesth. Unfortunately the Prague 
conversations are making no visible progress. It is clear 
that the breakdown of the negotiations between Herr Kundt 
and Dr. Hodza last week does not mean—thanks, no doubt, 
largely to Lord Runciman—that the method of reasoned 
discussion has been abandoned, and Dr. Benes has taken a 
conciliatory step in announcing the appointment of Sudeten 
Germans to important administrative positions in the 
Sudeten German area, but there are few signs of a conciliatory 
spirit on the other side, and far too many signs that the 
Sudeten Germans are deliberately working for a deadlock 
on instructions from Berlin. 
* x x «x 


France and the 40-Hour Week 

The French Prime Minister’s broadcast last Sunday has 
shaken the position of his Government. His general argu- 
ment on that occasion was sound enough. He said that 
France was suffering, not from over-production, but from 
under-production ; and that the national income, which in 
193I amounted to 49,000 million gold francs, had in 1937 
shrunk to 22,000. And in this connexion he referred to the 
40-hour week, which “ only in France and Mexico ” was the 
normal régime of work. He did not propose to abolish it, 
but to permit overtime at 10 per cent. higher rates. Had he 
been an economist, concerned only to state truths, little 
fault could be found with him. But he was in fact a politi- 
cian, concerned to state policies. And among French 
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Socialists the 40-hour week has become a shibboleth. Two 
of them—members of the Republican Socialist party, which 
sits just to the right of M. Blum’s I.0.S.F.—at once resigned 
from the Ministry. Their places were filled, but the Cabinet 
had received a heavy blow, though M. Blum himself has 
done much to avert a crisis by emphasising the necessity of 
internal union in the face of external perils. But for the 
dangerous foreign situation, it would have fallen. A domestic 
crisis in Paris just now might have the very worst effects on 
Herr Hitler, and the politicians of the Palais-Bourbon, 
reckless as they may often appear, cannot ignore that. 
x x * * 

Jews in Italy 

The Pope is maintaining firmly the stand against “ exag- 
gerated nationalism” which has brought him into conflict 
with Signor Mussolini. Last Sunday he paid a special visit 
to the Congregation of the Propaganda Fide, and delivered 
a further pronouncement, admitting a place for “a just, 
moderate and temperate nationalism,” but exhorting his 
hearers to “‘ beware of exaggerated nationalism as of a real 
curse.” Meanwhile the persecution of Italian Jews, which 
originally roused him to remonstrance, is going forward. 
A census of Jews has been held throughout the country, 
every family known to be even partly of Jewish blood being 
called on to answer the questionnaire; and in the oversea 
Italian territories the same course is to be taken. Govern- 
ment officials of Jewish descent have already, it is said, been 
dismissed ; and the Jews in the various professious—law, 
medicine, &c.—are all faced with the near prospect of a 
scaling down in their numbers. At the same time an active 
campaign against them is pursued in the Italian Press. The 
policy may have two recommendations for the Fascist 
Government: it pleases the Arabs, on whom they rely so 
much in the East; and in the event of an Italo-German 
alliance in a European war it would eliminate in advance 
from Italian public life an inevitably anti-German element. 
One or both of these motives must be deeply felt to override 
the obvious domestic drawbacks of the policy. 


* *x * * 

Coming Vienna Trials 

By setting up a special court to try their Austrian 
ex-opponents, the Nazis foreshadow yet another episode of 
brutal and repellent trampling upon those who are down. 
The scope of the court, however, seems to be misunder- 
stood in some quarters. It has not to try charges of treason, 
and will not therefore pronounce death sentences. Its 
penalties will be confiscation—of property and of citizenship. 
It seems likely, therefore, that its typical victim may be, 
not Dr. von Schuschnigg, but Baron Louis Rothschild. 
The latter, who is head of the Vienna branch of the family, 
a millionaire banker with very wide financial interests, has 
been treated ever since the Anschluss with mediaeval barbarity 
—the victim of a concentration camp, where he appears to 
be held for ransom at enormous figures. The device of the 
trial would enable the Nazis, failing tribute from the Roth- 
schilds elsewhere, to confiscate by legal process the whole of 
his property. The significance of this would be not merely 
by way of a Treasury windfall, like those obtained already 
by robbing Jews in Germany itself. The head of the Vienna 
Rothschilds has large holdings—in some cases majority 
holdings—in the shares of very important Czech concerns. 
Their confiscation would give Berlin new levers inside 
Czechoslovakia. 

~ * * * 


Uncertainties in Japan 


While the former German military advisers of China, 
recalled for political reasons by Herr Hitler, were declaring 
in Berlin that Japan could not hope to win the war, the 
Japanese armies on the Yangtse have been preparing for a 
new drive on Hankow. 


This may fare better than last week’s, 
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which was very definitely checked, for elaborate Pleparations 
have been made and a large number of fresh troops brought 
up. But Japan has not got unlimited forces in China, ang 
to move them from one spot means giving opportunities to 
the always active guerilla forces there. That in itself is on. 
reason why the judgement expressed by the German adyise;; 
commands credence. Japan’s general policy is as uncertgiy 
as her military prospects, partly, no doubt, because the Cabing; 
is divided on the question. A curious message from Tokyy 
in Tuesday’s Times speaks of newspaper reports of a ney 
policy, attributed to the Foreign Minister, General Ugaki, 
of conciliating other countries interested in China, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, but adds that Foreign Office officials 
deny that policy has in any way changed. Japanese nationgl- 
ists and imperialists are in a heady mood ; nothing in the 
nature of a set-back in China is admitted ; and anti-British 
feeling in those quarters is strong. There may be an open 
split between the moderates and extremists. Meanwhile 
Japan continues to exhaust herself in China, and to accumulate 
against her the reprobation of any part of the world that can 
be considered civilised by such acts of savagery as the machine- 
gunning of a Chinese passenger plane by fourteen Japanese 
fighter planes on Tuesday. Though fighting on the Soviet 
frontier has ceased, no progress towards the appointment 
of a demarcation commission is recorded. 


* * x * 


The Case of Captain Kendrick 

The arrest by the German Secret Police of Captain 
Kendrick, who has been Passport Officer at the British 
Consulate at Vienna for thirteen years, is, on the face of it, an 
outrageous action, and no facts have transpired to dispel that 
impression. The German authorities have stated that Captain 
Kendrick confessed to espionage, which is declared by the 
Foreign Office to be untrue, but they have declined to make 
any specific charge against him. Captain Kendrick was 
released after 48 hours’ imprisonment and required to leave 
German soil, which he would have done considerably sooner 
if he had not been interfered with, as he was actually on his 
way home on leave when the arrest occurred ; if his presence 
in Vienna was distasteful to the German authorities it would 
have been easy to arrange that he should not return to Vienna. 
In the absence of any explanation or justification the arrest 
wears the appearance of a deliberate insult. There is a 
disposition in Whitehall to let the matter drop, on the ground 
that no means of exacting satisfaction exist, and that nothing 
can be gained by embarking on polemic discussions. Cer- 
tainly crude reprisals such as Germany applied when three 
German journalists had to be expelled from this country have 
nothing to recommend them. But it would be disastrous to 
give Germany the impression that we care little how she 
treats British officials within her territories. 


7 x * * 


International Science 

The creation by the British Association of a new “inter- 
national division,’’ concerned primarily with the social and in- 
ternational relations of science, is a new departure of considet- 
able interest and quite possibly of considerable importance. If 
anything in the world is international it is science, and there 
is no field in which scientists can more profitably meet and 
pool ideas on advances in human knowledge and the applica- 
tion of that knowledge for the welfare of humanity. The 
projected formation of a world association for this purpose 
will take time to mature, but meanwhile it is wholly fitting 
that closer links should be forged forthwith between the 
British and the American Associations for the Advancement 
of Science. The use of a common language has naturally 
produced more interchange of ideas between British and 
American scientists than between either of them aa 
scientists of any other country, and both have benefited @ 
recent years more than any other country by the advent 0! 
scientists and scholars for whom life has been made impossible 
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dsewhere. There can be little enduring value in political 
rapprochement ACTOSS the Atlantic unless it is based on contact 
and understanding between British citizens and Americans 
of all pursuits and professions. 

* *x x * 


Trade Cycle Thecries 

The British Association, through its economic section, has 
been bestowing much attention on the trade cycle. Mr. 
J. M. Keynes’s proposals to make Great Britain (at a per- 
manent cost of £20 millions a year) the worid’s main storage 
centre for surplus foodstuffs and raw materials would 
seem to be recommended primarily on the ground that they 
would enable the British Government to “iron out” the 
price fluctuations associated with booms and slumps. Their 
other purpose—to assure our insular supplies in war-time— 
could probably be met at less cost by more direct measures. 
Sir William Beveridge’s subsequent analysis of trade cycle 
phenomena showed some remarkable parallelisms between 
the course of events on different occasions. Thus in the 
depression of 1908-9, in that of 1931, and in that now 
beginning “tinplates and textiles led the way.” Most of 
these points are unexplained, but one—the tendency of crises 
to occur in certain months—may perhaps be connected with 
the dates of the world’s harvests in the northern and southern 
hemispheres respectively. Sir William brought out very 
strikingly the degree of impotence so far manifested by all 
governments of all parties in every country in relation to the 
trade cycle. He urged that it is “a phenomenon deeply 
rooted in our economic institutions,” and that only by tracing 
its uniformities and analysing their secrets can we hope to 
succeed in mastering it. 

* * * * 

Cars Without Gears 

The announcement of the advent of the gearless car by 
Professor F. C. Lea at Cambridge on Monday will at least 
serve the purpose of satisfying the average newspaper reader 
that British Association discussions are not concerned 
exclusively with academic abstractions. How urgently a 
gearless car is needed is a matter of opinion. If the new 
method of transmission is cheaper, reduces petrol and oil 
consumption and lengthens the life of tyres, it should stand a 
good chance of general adoption. But, in spite of the success 
of an individual car at Cambridge, this has yet to be definitely 
established. Changing gear with the existing gearbox 
presents no terrors except to the most inexpert driver, 
gearboxes seldom go wrong, and there is something to be 
said against making driving so mechanical as almost to induce 
somnolence. However, car manufacturers now have to make 
the difficult decision between equipping themselves at 
considerable cost to produce the new type of car and running 
the risk of being badly beaten by competitors who decide 
that the future is with gearless transmission. However that 
may be, the new device unquestionably brings distinction 


to its inventor, Commendatore Salerni. 
= * * * 


Children in Shoreditch 

Shoreditch Housing Association publishes the findings 
of a personal enquiry into the environment of the school- 
children in that metropolitan borough. They are surprising 
and terrifying. Four hundred children were selected for 
enquiry, by methods designed to render the choice as random 
and representative as possible. It was found that 38 per 
cent. were living in overcrowded conditions ; and in 34 per 
cent. of the cases there was no indoor water supply. Less 
than half the families had a water-closet to themselves ; only 
14 per cent. had a fixed bath; and 68 per cent. had no 
home bathing facilities at all. Figures for sleeping con- 
ditions, health, and recreation are equally deplorable. 
Shoreditch is, of course, an exceptional borough ; it includes 
Hoxton, which is now perhaps the poorest slum area in 
London. And the London slum evils, as we noted the 
other day, are on such a scale that their abatement cannot 





be expected to keep pace with abatements elsewhere. People 
crowd into Shoreditch, because they live there “in the 
centre of a large factory area offering ample employment.” 
The question is how far they can be allowed to do so at 
such an appalling cost to themselves and their children, and 
ultimately to the community. 

* * *x * 


Poverty and Malnutrition 


The criteria of malnutrition are still doubtful. Dr. John 
D. Kershaw, medical officer of health and school medical 
officer for Accrington, in his annual report for 1937 observes 
that though the children of the unemployed are shorter and 
lighter than those of the regularly employed this does not 
necessarily indicate malnutrition. Dr. Kershaw is, however, 
inclined to condemn the present system of dealing with mal- 
nutrition. He points out that the logic of the situation is 
simple. Poor people cannot afford an adequate diet. Mal- 
nutrition and impairment of physique are often associated 
with poverty, and the obvious practical step therefore is not 
to waste time debating the diagnosis of malnutrition but to 
prevent it by supplementing, even more than is already done, 
the diet of those children whose parents are poor. This 
would be better than what Dr. Kershaw suggests as the ideal 
method, namely, raising unemployment allowances. True, 
as he says, this might not be a bad proposition economically, 
since we should be saved later expenditure on the treatment 
of defects arising out of malnutrition. But to increase the 
scale of school-feeding would achieve the same end and make 
it certain that the expenditure involved was being directed to 
the right purpose, as it might or might not be if it took the 
form of increased allowances to the father. 


* * * *x 


Progress of Television 


At the Radiolympia Exhibition this year the most noticeable 
thing is the marked progress of television. The sets are still 
dear, and reception imperfect; but it looks as if the corner 
towards full success had been turned. Those who recall the 
story of the wireless, the gramophone, or the motor-car will 
realise that, once an invention of this sort has demonstrated 
its possibility and its attractiveness, the problem of making it 
cheap enough for the million is unlikely to remain long 
unsolved. But the solution will raise other problems. [f, 
for instance, television is applied to public spectacles, like 
football or cricket matches, it may seriously lessen their gate- 
money. If, again, it is synchronised with the wireless, as 
picture and voice are synchronised in a talkie film, the effect 
might be to transform broadcasting. Except for broadcast 
variety and plays, one may doubt if the change would be 
gain. Listening to music or a talk on the wireless, wise people 
do not want to watch the players, still less the speaker. And 
there are still good judges who think that the development 
of movies into talkies killed the highest art-possibilities of 
the film. A higher mechanical combination will always tend 
to drive a lower out of the field, regardless of non-mechanical 
values. 

x x x x 
Matches and Ashes 

During the present Australian tour four Test Matches have 
been played, one having been cancelled through rain. Those 
at Trent Bridge and Lord’s were drawn in England’s favour ; 
at Leeds the Australians won by five wickets; at the Oval 
England won by an innings and 579 runs. Yet Australia 
keeps the Ashes. We do not grudge them, but it is question- 
able whether they are in the right place. Australia, however, 
has been handicapped by heavy casualties ; but for them the 
duration of the last Test Match would have been very different. 
though its result hardly could have been. But one thing 
has been made obvious. ‘ Timeless Tests.” do not make 
for good cricket. Most people will agree with Sir Pelham 
Warner that we should allow five days for a Test Match, but 
draw the line resolutely there. 
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EUROPE’S HOPES AND FEARS 


HE ancestral voices prophesying war have changed 
their date. By universal consent we were to 
beware the Ides of August, but the fact that that fateful 
day is now behind us can bring no comfort, for it appears 
that the crisis is only shifted to the Ides of September. 
It may well be so. The prophets of ill have all too 
plausible a basis for their calculations. The German 
manoeuvres will still be in progress in the middle of 
September ; more men, in all likelihood, will be under 
arms then than now, and they will be better-trained men. 
The Czechoslovak negotiations can hardly be spun out 
longer than that; whatever accords Herr Hitler may 
have reached with Admiral Horthy and Dr. Imrédy 
regarding Hungary will be bearing fruit by then; and 
in other centres of conflict or unrest General Franco 
and Count Ciano appear to be pursuing a policy of 
systematic procrastination which it must be supposed 
is dictated by some conscious purpose. Finally, and 
quite possibly the most important of all, the Nazi Party 
rally at Nuremberg, an occasion on which each year a 
momentous political pronouncement is expected from Herr 
Hitler, takes place in the first week of September. 


But near as the Ides of September are, they are 
still too distant to tempt any prudent prophet to the 
exercise of his art ; it is enough, and more than enough, 
to try to interpret ameérassess the events of a single week— 
a week that is finished, not a week of the unknown 
future. The attempt was in fact made by a particularly 
well-informed and level-headed authority, Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, in a broadcast talk on Monday, and with 
his conclusion, that on the whole the hopeful factors have 
in the past week slightly outweighed the disturbing, 
our emotions certainly will not quarrel and our reason 
need not. It is no assured conclusion. It is only reached 
by giving an arbitrary weight to imponderables, like the 
psychology of the hundred and thirty million citizens 
of the United States. But it may be accepted as a fair 
estimate of a situation in which every factor is uncertain, 
because it is susceptible of two alternative interpretations, 
if not of three. In spite of new grounds for anxiety peace 
has not in the past week become more insecure. 


Among these new grounds is the reply of General 
Franco to the British Note regarding the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Spain. The reply—delayed for 
more than six weeks without any reputable reason—is not 
a flat rejection, but it is very little better. Like Signor 
Mussolini, General Franco wants to reap benefits that 
were offered conditionally without fulfilling, or before 
fulfilling, the essential condition. Recognition of 
belligerency was offered when a minimum of 10,000 men 
had been withdrawn from the side found to have the 
fewer foreigners in its ranks and a_ proportionately 
higher number from the other side; General Franco 
not only demands recognition of belligerency before the 
withdrawal, but also insists that the withdrawals from each 
side shall be equal, not proportionate, which might 
mean that the Republicans would be stripped of all 
their foreigners and the insurgents left with a substantial 
number of theirs. A sinister concomitant of the reply 
is the fact that though on the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee Germany and Italy fully approved the British 
plan—a concession hailed with much _ premature 


enthusiasm—the German and Italian Press Lreet Its 
virtual rejection by General Franco with applause, 

At the same time the Italian Foreign Minister, who 
has diligently postponed his reply to the British 
representations regarding the alleged despatch of Italian 
reinforcements and munitions to Spain, now explains 
that of course the Italian forces in Spain have to be kept 
up to strength and wastage repaired. The same, no 
doubt, applies to the Italian air squadrons which launch 
destruction on Spanish ports and British ships from the 
Balearic Islands. The determination of British and 
French policy in the face of this situation raises serious 
problems. The natural impulse is to say, like a former 
British Prime Minister, “Enough of this fooling,” 
and warn Berlin and Rome officially that if foreign help 
is continued on the one side it will be no longer withheld 
on the other, and that land frontiers cannot remain 
closed while sea frontiers remain open. But good 
impulses frequently make bad policy. If Spain became 
an international battlefield, it would not long remain 
the only battlefield. Non-intervention has succeeded 
in localising the Spanish war, and grave risks would be 
involved in its definite abandonment. A step which would 
seriously embroil Britain and France with Italy might 
be exactly what Herr Hitler wants. And it must be 
remembered that General Franco’s Note does not 
in itself make the situation worse ; it simply frustrates 
an attempt to make it better. 


The fact is that in Spain, as in a dozen other fields, 
the democratic countries are in danger of being com- 
pelled to fight the dictators with their own debased 
weapons. Non-intervention is manifestly better than 
intervention, but the dictatorships intervene and it is 
increasingly hard for the democracies to refrain. In 
France the 40-hour week, which with all its drawbacks 
does represent a notable social reform, has to ‘be 
modified, if not abandoned, because in Germany men 
are working 60 hours, primarily on munitions, and France 
cannot afford to be left behind. Here and throughout 
Europe vast sums are being spent, on a scale such as 
ultimately to affect the whole standard of life, on defences 
against possible air-attack from one particular country, 
and that a country which has no cause to fear attack 
itself from any quarter. Our own air force, said Sir 
Kingsley Wood on Tuesday, is growing stronger every 
day. In the circumstances we must welcome the 
announcement, for in the circumstances to be weak is 
to invite attack. But if the race in armaments does not 
end in war,it must ultimately end in ruin, and in ruin 
which may involve a social as well as a_ financial 
cataclysm. The alternative is air-limitation by agree 
ment. The rumour that Herr Hitler contemplates 
proposing such an agreement persists. If he does, and 
on a reasonable basis, he will have restored hope to 4 
world in which hope could still breed confidence, and 
confidence prosperity. 

For hope in the past week we have had—except for 
the welcome Hungaro-Little Entente agreement—to look 
westward, a direction which our gaze may increasingly 
take in coming months. President Roosevelt’s speech 
at Kingston, Ontario, brings immense encouragement, 
not because of his intimation that the United States 
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gould never stand idly by if Canada was in danger of 


external domination—the risk of that is after all remote—. 


but because his words, gaining the greater weight 
from their relation to Mr. Cordell Hull’s equally notable 
assurance five days earlier of America’s concern in 
events in the other hemisphere, revealed a profound 
consciousness of the gulf separating the democratic 
and the totalitarian conceptions of life and the necessity 
for America to decide and to declare openly where she 
stands. It does not mean, for a moment, that the United 


States has abandoned her tradition of isolation. The 
President had no power to pledge his country to that. 
And in fact he is not pledging her to anything; he is 
wisely and patiently educating her. We ourselves ask 
nothing of the United States. Whatever she does, she 
will do not for us, but for ideals she believes in. But 
it is of immense importance that, as the President’s 
speech reminded both countries—and other countries— 
her ideals and our own on such fundamentals as human 
liberty are in essentials the same. 


PROGRAMMES FOR A.R.P. 


OW have air raid precautions progressed since the 
Home Office constituted its present A.R.P. depart- 
ment? They have, at any rate, been brought home 
to the mass of local authorities, without whose 
active concurrence nothing adequate can be done. 
Quite a number of volunteers, too, have taken the A.R.P. 
lecture course and passed the examination. To that 
extent we are nearer to getting the nucleus of trained 
personnel which would be needed to overcome chaos 
and panic in the event of actual air attacks. But what of 
our actual defensive equipment? Most of it remains 
to seek. We have millions of gas-masks, the need for 
which is still argued about. But to meet the indisputable 
peril from high explosives, we are not aware that a single 
fully equipped bomb-proof shelter for the use of the 
public has yet been opened in London. 


The fact that British cities remain so unprepared 
makes it still worth while to discuss policies in broad 
terms. The memorandum now submitted to the Home 
Office on behalf of the International Peace Campaign 
isacase in point. It takes the form of a comprehensive 
ARP. scheme for the metropolitan borough of St. 
Pancras. The scientists who have evolved it (Professors 
]. B. S. Haldane, J. R. Marrack, and J. D. Bernal are the 
names especially put forward) have cast their net 
wide. Their conclusions may be briefly outlined. St. 
Pancras contains 183,900 people. Of these 47,613 con- 
sist of children under 14, mothers of infants up to 3, 
people over 70, and the sick and infirm. They would 
be evacuated to country billets and camps. For the re- 
maining 136,287 bomb-proof shelters would be provided 
at {11 a head. These shelters would be special tunnels 
steel-lined and 50 feet deep in the clay; reached by 
protected stairways, furnished with electric light and air- 
filtration plant (depending on their own Diesel-engined 
generators), and including all indispensable conveniences. 
A number of relatively small shelters is preferred to a 
few large ones. Hospitals in the borough are to be 
evacuated, but 100 bomb-proof beds are to be provided 
for immediate casualties. The problem of London 
hospitals more generally is treated in a special section of 
the memorandum. It is calculated that the whole 
programme could be defrayed (at present prices) by an 
addition of 1s. 7d. to the rates for four years. 

Some criticisms of the scheme will quickly suggest 
themselves. St. Pancras is not at all typical either of 
London or of urban England. It is one of about half-a- 
dozen London boroughs where the buildings are mostly 
very high in relation to the breadths of open ground 
available behind them ; so that shelters in the open would 
tisk being overwhelmed by débris. But in areas like 


Poplar or West Ham, Willesden or Acton, Wandsworth 
or Lewisham it is quite different. There it should be 
practicable for most householders (except flat-dwellers) 
to dig shelters each behind their own houses, which would 
be proof against any but direct hits. The costly 50-feet- 
deep bomb-proofs, which can be justified in Central 
London and in the centres of some other great cities, 
are hardly called for in British urban areas as a whole. 
In contrast to Continental cities, it is characteristic of 
ours to be low-built and straggly—a condition that lends 
itself to scattered dug-out defences. The greatest advan- 
tage of such defences is not merely cheapness, but 
rapidity of construction. If the Government supplied 
stimulus, instruction, and a few free sandbags, dug-outs 
of that kind could be formed in a week or two by many 
hundreds of thousands. 


So, while the case for tunnels seems a strong one in 
certain situations, it may be thought rather special. 
There is nothing to be said for neglecting to face it; but 
a great deal to be said against putting it forward as the 
typical programme. It is a very much dearer programme 
than most localities will need, and also one much less 
capable of being carried through quickly to meet an 
emergency. The Home Office should certainly attend 
to it; but it is at least equally important that it should 
develop an instruction-cum-sandbag organisation capable 
of meeting promptly and efficiently the larger need. 
It has to be borne in mind that the main danger for the 
majority of people is not that a bomb should fall on them, 
but that their house should fall as a result of a bomb’s 
bursting some distance away. If they are in the house, 
they will be killed or injured ; but if they are sheltering 
in a home-made dug-out far enough off, they will escape. 
In Central London—and in the centres of cities gener- 
ally—large central bomb-proofs will be needed, not 
merely for local residents and locally employed workers, 
but for shoppers and passers-by. This need does not 
seem to have been studied in the St. Pancras proposals. 

The whole subject of A.R.P. can be viewed very differ- 
ently according to the importance attached to the tme- 
factor. If we knew for certain that a war was coming in 
1940, and could be equally sure that it would not come 
before then, we could boldly incur the is. 7d. rate, 
and make our preparations as solidly and, within the 
time-limit, as slowly as we liked. But the real problem 
is different. War may come in a week’s time, or again 
it may never come at all. Suppose that it actually had 
come (as it was not far from coming) on May 21 last. 
What should we have done? We had then no shelters 
or dug-outs, and should have had to improvise. Dug- 
Outs, as suggested, would have been feverishly excavated 
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in every garden and most back-yards. But elsewhere, 
instead of making perfect bomb-proof tunnels, we should 
probably have done what we hastily could with steel and 
concrete to strengthen the basements of our modern steel 
buildings. Ifa war descended on us at any moment now, 
should not we have to do much the same? Is, then, 
the A.R.P. department preparing itself to be able, in such 


————= 


an event, to give us each the maximum help? Has jt 
got ready sandbags for the householder, steel and cemeny 
for the central city authorities ? Has it at all measured 
up which and how much of the defences should ty 
completed in advance, without waiting for any wa 
signal ? These are the questions to which answers seem 
most urgent. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is worth while, I think, to draw attention to a message 
from Bishop Auckland in last Friday’s Manchester 
Guardian describing how three Austrians, who have migrated 
to this country for political reasons, have opened a factory (for 
the manufacture of buttons and other articles from erinoid, a 
milk product) which will ultimately give employment to 
200 persons. This rather strikingly bears out the contention 
of Sir John Hope Simpson, who conducted the recent enquiry 
on refugees for Chatham House, that refugees, so far from 
necessarily adding to unemployment, very frequently create 
fresh employment. The fact may be commended to Mr. 
Herbert Metcalfe, the Old Street magistrate, who dislikes 
Stateless Jews taking refuge in this country; says the way 
they are pouring in is an outrage ; observes that this country’s 
wise policy is to punish them sternly, not merely take them 
by the scruff of the neck and throw them out; and accord- 
ingly sentences three of them (one of them pregnant) to six 
months’ hard labour for having got into the country without 
permits. Mr. Metcalfe draws, I believe, £2,000 a year and 
can hold his post till he drops. From that cushioned eminence 
it must be a great deal more congenial to moralise to miserable 
refugees (and send them to hard labour) than to entertain a 
shred of sympathy for them. 
* * * * 

The question I raised last week regarding the nature of the 
facilities open to passengers on British liners for the despatch 
of radiograms brings me another instance which confirms 
the impression that the position requires more precise defini- 
tion. In this case, at a time when the vibration of the ‘ Queen 
Mary ° was under discussion, an American journalist handed 
in a message to his paper giving proof of the total absence 
of vibration. The message was refused on the ground that 
it contained a word, “‘ vibration,” the mention of which was 
definitely prohibited—even though the statement was that 
vibration was non-existent. This seems to raise a rather 
important question of principle. Radio despatch-stations 
on liners are part of the Post Office communication system ; 
they have to be licensed by the Post Office, and so have the 
operators. That being so it is arguable that no censorship 
should be admissible beyond what the Post Office would 
impose itself—and it is only under totalitarian Governments 
that messages are refused because they contain something 
which the Government dislikes. 

* x *« «x 

Test Matches are not for wage-slaves like myself. But 
the couple of stolen hours I spent, with a pricking conscience, 
at the Oval on Tuesday were abnormally worth stealing, for 
I saw two things, if not three, that no Test Match spectator 
had ever seen before—an individual batsman hit his three 
hundred and sixty-fourth run and a national total pass the 
goo mark. As to the third, an over left unfinished after two 
balls because of an injury to the bowler, whether that is 
unique in Test Match annals I am not erudite enough to say. 
But with all its records the cricket, it must be confessed, 
was rather flat. The stroke that ended Hutton’s career 
simply dropped the ball into cover-point’s ready hands, and 
Hardstaff, having sent his century up in the first over after 
lunch, took more than two hours over his next 60. In the 
last over before tea he and Verity were playing with one bat 
between them; Hardstaff’s had apparently split, so he 
exchanged it for Verity’s and changed back again when the 
Yorkshireman had the bowling. About Hutton what can I 





say? All the adjectives of appreciation in the dictio 

have been worked so hard over him that they must be gs 
exhausted as he was, so I leave them alone. But life has its 
compensations. I do not at present bat as well as Hutton, 
and quite possibly I never shall, but when I heard him gt 
the microphone on Tuesday night I decided that I should 
get better marks there. 

* * * * 

Opportunely enough a correspondent now in Canberra 
sends an instructive description of what he calls “‘ the serious 
and prolonged exercise ” of listening to Test Match reports in 
Australia. “ The principal daily service begins at 8 or 9 p.m, 
and goes straight forward. The first part is an example of 
radio technique which I believe to be an Australian device not 
yet adopted anywhere else, even in America. There isa precise 
account of the match, foint by point, ball by ball. Every 
possible detail is added, including the looks and bearing and 
actions of the players, the weather and the light, and all the 
incidental ‘ noises-off.’ The whole thing is an elaborate 
build-up, done in the broadcasting studios of Sydney, on the 
basis of a continuous service of cablegrams—I am told, to 
the tune of three messages to every over, of course cut down 
by the most rigorous code. Nearly all Australia, with a good 
part of New Zealand, listens closely to this unique report 
until after midnight (midday at Lord’s or the Oval), when the 
direct service from England starts and the faithful may hear 
the actual voices of the commentators on the ground. You 
meet people everywhere here who tell you with fervour that 
their households regularly endure to the end—even though 


the end is round about 6.30 a.m.” 
* * * * 


A chapter on Edinburgh in a book I have just been reading 
(and a very admirable book it is) called Summer in Scotland* 
reminds me of what struck me, when I was there last month, 
as a regrettable sign of degeneracy in that great city. That 
was the invasion of the incomparable Princes Street by purely 
English trading concerns with headquarters in London and 
branches all over England. Personally I have not as much 
Scottish blood in my veins as would annoy a Nazi if Scot- 
land were a ghetto, but I confess to a perhaps extravagant 
admiration for most things Scottish, and it seems to me 
deplorable that in the greatest shopping street in Scotland the 
English element (English shoe-shops, English shirt-shops, 
English drug-shops—just like Oxford Street) should be ever 
more and more and the Scottish element ever less and less. 
Has this never stirred Scottish Nationalists’ bile ? 

* * * * 

According to The Times it was expected that Sir John 
Simon would be able to move into the Chancellor’s residence, 
11 Downing Street, nearly six months ago, “ but repaifs 
which have been found to be necessary have been going on 
since Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain left the house.” 

This suggests a new side of the Premier. How, I wonder, 
is No. 10 standing it ? 

* * * * 
This Week’s Greatest Thought 

“A good understanding between Germany and France 
would give us 50 years of peace in Europe. And it is quite 
possible.”—Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, in The Times. 
JANUS. 





* By John R. Allan. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
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PROPAGANDA IN DANUBIA 


By GODFREY LIAS 


HANKS to the efforts of totalitarian publicists of the 
order of Signor Gayda and of totalitarian newspapers 
like the Volkische Beobachter, people in this country have a 
fairly good idea of how the German and Italian Press has, 
since the advent to power of the Fascist and Nazi régimes, 
been deliberately mobilised as a weapon to serve the ends of 
national policy. But it seems to have escaped notice that 
totalitarian propaganda departments are not confining their 
activities to their own countries, but are hard at work abroad 
organising campaigns to create conditions and atmospheres 
favourable to their own political and ideological aims. The 
advocates of free speech are in fact today at a double disadvan- 
tage: they are silenced in the countries which oppose free 
speech, while their totalitarian opponents can say what they 
like everywhere. 

Both the German and Italian propaganda departments are 
conducting intensive and expensive campaigns not only 
throughout Europe but even as far afield as South America. 
So far as South America is concerned, the United States 
has begun to grow seriously alarmed, and is taking some steps 
to counteract the mischief. But the anti-democratic propa- 
ganda is much more widespread in Central and Eastern 
Europe, where at present it has the field almost entirely to 
itself. 

Some of the facts that have come to light during a recent 
examination of the organised campaign which is being carried 
on by Germany to influence public opinion throughout the 
Danubian countries are remarkable. The Italian effort, 
though also unmistakable, is on a very much smaller scale. 
Germany’s is costing so much money that some time ago 
Dr. Schacht complained of the vast amount of foreign 
exchange required by his colleague Dr. Goebbels. But it is 
also extremely effective. Indeed there are signs that in some 
places at any rate it is beginning to defeat its own ends by 
being too effective. 

The methods used are carefully devised to suit local 
conditions. Sometimes selected newspapers are paid direct 
subsidies ; sometimes German products are advertised with 
a prodigality which makes it highly improbable that an 
ordinary commercial return is expected on the outlay ; 
sometimes the work is carried on through special news 
agencies. Frequently, use is made of the minority Press, 
whether German or Hungarian, which is already predisposed 
to the reception of pro-Nazi propaganda. 

So far as the subsidy method is concerned, it is naturally 
impossible to give chapter and verse, although Mr. Ion 
Mihalache, former Roumanian Minister of the Interior, 
stated publicly as long ago as 1935, before the Goebbels 
campaign really got under way, that 60 newspapers in 
Bucarest were receiving subsidies from Germany. The 
total population of Bucarest, it is worth noting, is less than 
700,000, so that it is obvious that most of those 60 news- 
papers could not be published there unless a good many of 
them were receiving subsidies from somebody. Anyone, 
indeed, who knows how much it costs to run a newspaper 
knows also that few newspapers in any of the Danubian 
countries could make both ends meet out of circulation and 
commercial advertisement revenue. 

_So far as Danubia is concerned, Hungary, with a popula- 
tion of 9,000,000, has 1,500 publications described as news- 
papers. Budapest, with a population of about 1,000,000, 
has 22 political dailies—more than twice as many as London. 
In addition there are in Budapest 5 Monday morning papers 
(Sunday is a journalistic holiday), 25 news agencies, 40 official 
Papers, 45 political and municipal papers, 150 economic and 
150 industrial ones, not to mention 100 denominational journals. 
Thus, in the spring of 1938, Budapest could boast as many 
4 862 newspapers of one sort or another. The figures for 


other countries are on a similar scale. The German minority 
in the Voivodina (Yugoslavia), numbering 350,000, has 
26 newspapers. The ethnic minorities in Transylvania, 
numbering 3,000,000, have between them scme 300 dailies. 

So vast an army of potential printers of propaganda offers 
a fruitful field for Dr. Goebbels and his assistants, although 
it must not be supposed that Germany is the only country 
which propagands in other countries’ newspapers. A great 
many French papers, as is well known, sold space to Italy 
during the sanctions period. Everybody knows too that 
the U.S.S.R. has “ helped ” left-wing organs outside Russia. 
Czechoslovakia used to control several newspapers in Austria 
before the Anschluss. Similarly, Poland is interested in 
newspapers in Czechoslovakia, whilst Hungary supports 
newspapers in Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia. 

Where Germany excels is in the thoroughness with which 
she has organised her propaganda efforts. In Hungary, for 
example, finding that most newspapers are unable to afford 
an expensive telegraphic nmews-agency service (such as 
Reuter’s), the Deutsches Nachrichten Biro provides a 
service free. In some cases even the tape machine by which 
the messages are received is installed for nothing. A similar 
method is employed with success in Yugoslavia. Another 
method used in Hungary on a large scale—apparently to 
counteract the strong Jewish influence in the Hungarian 
Press—is the distribution of pamphlets, many of which 
are said to have been smuggled into the country from 
Germany. 

In Bulgaria the newspapers generally receive their tele- 
graphic news from abroad through the official Press Office, 
which sifts and if need be censors it before distributing it. 
There is good reason to believe (although it will probably be 
hotly denied) that recently a complaint was addressed to the 
Bulgarian Government from Berlin that the official summary 
contained too little D.N.B. news and too much Reuter’s 
and Havas. Another question that was asked was why a 
certain Bulgarian star journalist was sent to London instead 
of to Berlin. What answers were given I cannot say. 

In all those countries where there is a substantial German 
racial minority it is naturally easy for the German propa- 
ganda Department in Berlin to guide the editorial policy of 
a number of newspapers along national and racial lines and 
at the same time to glorify the “‘ marvellous resurrection ” 
of the German nation under its Fiihrer. One has only to 
look at papers like Die Zeit (Henlein’s organ) to see where 
not only the editorial inspiration but also most of the news 
comes from. The same is true of hundreds of newspapers 
and quasi-newspapers in Hungary, Yugoslavia and Roumania. 
Only one State so far—Roumania—has put its foot down 
on this propaganda flood. King Carol’s personal régime, 
following the éxample of the short-lived Goga Government, 
which suppressed three Jewish dailies in Bucarest, has 
abolished a considerable number of pro-Nazi publications 
in various parts of the country. Incidentally, the three 
Jewish papers remain suppressed too. 

In face of the spate of Nazi activity, what is Great Britain 
doing ? Wisely or unwisely—practically nothing. The British 
Council has sent out a few lecturers who are apparently not 
supposed to talk politics. It has also endowed a few schools, 
founded a few scholarships and sponsored a number of 
philo-Anglo societies. But the only English-language daily | 
know in the Danubian countries—a cyclostyled sheet pub- 
lished in Budapest—is on the verge of expiring from lack 
of funds. 

The British Council of course has very little money. 
Meanwhile, not only Germany but Italy and France too are 
hard at it promoting their cultural, political and economic 
interests through their respective propaganda machines. 
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Italy, for instance, has started half-a-dozen schools in Bulgaria 
within the past five years and we none. France remits the 
premium on exchange not onlv to all Bulgarian students 
going to study in France, but on all French books purchased 
in Bulgaria—thereby reducing the expenditure in leva by 
about one-third. We, on the other hand, make no con- 


——= 
a 


cessions. Yet there is a surprising, and indeed pathetic 
demand for British culture in Bulgaria, and throughoy; 
the Danubian countries. It is high time we did Something 
about it. Otherwise not only our friends the French, by 
also our commercial and political rivals may make thj 
extremely difficult for us in one of the key parts of Europe, 


MANOEUVRES WISE AND FOOLISH 


By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER 


HEN it became known that Army manoeuvres in 
Germany were to include civilians as well as soldiers 
and reservists as well as men in the ranks more than one 
of our newspapers very openly hinted that they were but a 
thinly disguised mobilisation for war: that the Maginot 
Line was to be rushed, Czechoslovakia invaded and heaven 
alone knew what else. Yet the manoeuvres are no more 
than the logical consequence of the totalitarian system. 
Germany is a totalitarian State; which means not only 
that her Army is totalitarian, but also that every man, woman 
and adult child is equally so. Therefore it follows that 
to train the nation for war is as important as to train the 
Army ; even more so, because the civil population is the base 
of the military. 

This, I believe, is the simple yet full explanation of the 
present German manoeuvres, and I see in them none of 
the hidden motives suggested in our Press. Yet whether 
this will be believed by our people seems doubtful, because 
we are not, outside a microscopic handful, totalitarians ; 
instead, we are libertarians, and though we are wont to discuss 
collective security, the last thing we should welcome is 
collective training. In fact, should our Government insist 
on it, it would be out of office within a week. 

With us Army manoeuvres are something quite different ; 
and why we have them must be placed to the account of 
Lord Cardwell, who, as Secretary of State for War, introduced 
them in 1871. He little knew what he was about, and what 
followed was one of the strangest performances in our 
military history. 

The Prince of Wales took part. The Duke of Cambridge, as 
Commander-in-Chief, assumed the dignity of chief umpire 
and wore a broad white band on his right arm. Three divisions 
of troops were assembled at Aldershot. Sanguinary battles 
were fought on the Hog’s Back and the Fox Hills between 
tightly packed lines of men in red and close battalion columns 
in blue. One critic said that “ the order of battle was suited 
to the actions of the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763);” and 
another, that if such blunders were to be repeated “ it 
would be well for the Government not to invite foreign officers 
to witness them.” Yet all’s well that ends well, and so these 
manoeuvres closed with a review. “ The Army,” we are 
told, “stood here on its own ground, and he would be a 
bold man who ventured to criticise the dispositions by which 
it was placed in array, or its appearance and equipment, as 
it marched past the Commandcr-in-Chicf.” Then, in 1874, 
manoeuvres were abandoned—they revealed too much. 

When, in 1895, Lord Wolscley, the most progressive soldier 
of his day, succeeded the Duke of Cambridge as Commander- 
in-Chief, back came manoeuvres. They were heartily disliked, 
one adjutant saying “that there is only one thing which 
makes troops more unsoldicrlike than musketry and 
manoeuvres, and that is active service.” I took part in those 
held in Ireland in. 1898, and my chief memory is that for the 
first time we wore Sam Brownc belts (now a world-wide 
article) over our blue jumpers. Of the plan of campaign I have 
no recollection; but I do remember we fired volleys at 
200 yards’ range and formed squares to meet cavalry. Then 
came the South African War and we manoeuvred in vain. 
It was so abnormal, and to our disgust the Boers knew nothing 
about Frederick the Great. 

In this war it was our generalship which let us down, and 
Lord Kitchener, on becoming Commander-in-Chief in 


India, determined to set this right, so he introduce 
“ manoeuvres on a large scale,” and I believe I took part in 
the first, held during the winter of 1903 (which goes to show 
how little this form of training interests a junior regimental 
officer). Anyhow, from 1903 manoeuvres were regularly 
held in England up to the outbreak of the War in t914, 
and I do remember the aquatic performances we carried out 
in Cambridgeshire in 1912, and how we stormed Brill Hil] 
the following year, and nearly brought the old mill tumbling 
down with our cheers. Then began the World War, and 
we stopped manoeuvring altogether; in place most of us sat 
in exceedingly uncomfortable trenches for over four years, 

The War at an end, we were very wary in restarting peace- 
time soldiering, and it was not until 1925 that Army 
manoeuvres were once again held, and with disastrous results 
to the reputations of our war-tried generals, who stormed 
Quarley Hill in true Brill fashion to the vast entertainment of the 
spectators crowning its ancient earthworks. Then, most 
judiciously, manoeuvres were abandoned till, if I remember 
rightly, 1934, when they were reinstated. The generals 
trembled, then they looked at the sun and made the best 
of a bad job; however, the drought came to their assistance, 
for on their third day the operations were cancelled. 

Next year they are to return again, and I hope not like an 
ill-digested meal; for that has been their past peculiarity, 
Naturally we cannot now copy the Germans, though we 
attempted to do so in 1871, and the reason is that we are 
not totalitarians, though possibly we may become such 
during the next war. Nevertheless, even as libertarians it 
would be as well to ask ourselves the question: Are 
manoeuvres worth while? Of course, the answer depends 
entirely on the idea which underlies them. What is it 
going to be in 1939 ? Though I cannot answer this question, 
I have firmly made up my own mind what it should be. 

First, let us decide what manoeuvres should not be. They 
cannot represent war in a tactical sense, because there are 
no bullets, and without bullets there are no casualties, and 
without the fear of death there is no reality. Could we 
have but one live round issued, what absurdities would be 
avoided. But this is not possible, for we cannot do what 
the Zulu King Chaka did when he was undecided whether 
a long assagai was a better weapon than a short one: arm 
two sides, one with long and one with short, and let them 
fight it out. Not much more can be said for manoeuvres than 
that they do in a very restricted way test out administrative 
staff work. The men have got to be fed, and if they went 
without a meal for twenty-four hours the War Office would 
be howled down. 

What can we do, then? In place of training our troops 
we should test out our generals; are they good, bad or 
indifferent? In short, manoeuvres should be. strategical 
and not tactical operations, and as tactics depend upon 
strategy—that is, action upon plan—manoeuvres are all- 
important. What we want to watch for next year is whether 
the generals can transcend the training manuals ; not because 
they are indifferent books, but because they were written 
yesterday and our next real battle will be fought tomorrow, 
and because a text-book is written for schoolboys, therefore 
the master should always transcend it. 

Some thirty years ago now Lord Kitchener said: “We 
must follow a system of training for war suited to the vastly 
changed conditions of the present day, and steadfastly 
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eliminate all obsolete traditions.” And about the same 
time Lord Roberts said : “‘ Success in war cannot be expected 
unless we use our wits.” Good generalship consists, there- 
fore, in doing something original and not something conven- 
tional; that is, in doing something ihe enemy does not 
expect. Obviously, he will expect what is written in his 
enemy's Red Books, and if something else happens he will 
be flummoxed. In 1914 even Lord Kitchener was flum- 
moxed, for he said: ‘I don’t know what is to be done, 
this isn’t war.” Unfortunately for us, it was war—it was 





our generalship which was at fault. In the Boer War of 
1899-1902 it was the Drill Book of 1896 which upset our 
command, and in 1914 it was our Field Service Regulations 
of 1909 which did likewise. Therefore, in our next Army 
manoeuvres let us once and for all prove that Lords Kitchener 
and Roberts were right; that we must eliminate all obsolete 
traditions and that we must use our wits. Then, in the 
next war, which will be very different from the last, with the 
Psalmist shall we hear our enemies cry: “ Thou hast made 
us to drink the wine of astonishment.” 


HOW HOLIDAYS WITH PAY ARE SPENT 


By FRANK SINGLETON 


“*TIIS the shade of Joseph Addison—come to inquire 

about holidays with pay in South Wales.” The 
rugged old Welsh clerk who thus ushered me into the room 
of the General Secretary of the Miners’ Federation described 
my mission well enough in his typical Welsh way. The object 
was to find what had been the actual experiences of the miners 
who this year for the first time received a week’s holiday with 
pay. In South Wales there are 134,000 of them. Their 
experiences might at any rate be characteristic of a large body 
of the millions who have already been affected by the move- 
ment. 

The final impression that emerged after the many talks with 
miners, social workers and organisers of all kinds was that 
whilst holidays with pay are as welcome as they are new, 
they are at present too much exploited and restricted to 
achieve their object. Comparatively few of the workers, it 
appears, have been able to go away for a week’s holiday. The 
average outside person’s impression that holidays with pay 
has resulted in gratifying scenes in which thousands of miners 
have flocked to the seaside for a week with their families 
is completely unreal. Like all ideals translated into fact the 
holidays with pay movement has achieved only a fraction of 
the ultimate vision. Consider first, however, some of the 
actual experiences this year and then some of the restrictions 
which have limited them. ‘“‘ For the first time in the history 
of the Welsh miners,” as one of them put it, “‘ many who 
have never in their lives spent a day with their wives and 
children at the seaside have done so this year.” If it has not 
been possible to have a week’s holiday by the sea, it has in some 
cases been possible to manage two or three consecutive days, 
and where even that has been too ambitious, day trips to the 
sea at Barry or Porthcawl have been very popular. 


“Holiday money ” has always been felt as a family event. 
However meagrely, all must share in it. Very rare, indeed, 
have been the cases of men who have kept the money to 
themselves or spent it on drink. One of the commonest 
ways of disposing of the little extra money—a universal 
flat-rate of £3 is paid—has been for the family as a whole 
to decide to send mother up to London to see the absent 
member of the family. Many families in South Wales 
in recent years have been broken up when the younger 
members have had to find work outside the district. This 
year holidays with pay has meant primarily the chance for 
mother to travel up to Slough, London, or Birmingham, 
to see the girls in service or the sons in the factory. Not all 
families are compelled to live so sparingly, and there were 
cases in which a young married couple, normally able to 
afford a week’s holiday, were able this year to extend it to a 
fortnight. 


Enterprise has been shown, however, in various other ways 
of spending holidays. The activities of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association are encouraged at the collieries. Courses 
of lectures during the winter are generally well attended 
and this year, as a result of the additional money available, 
many of those who studied together in the winter have been 
able to continue the association on holiday. The tour to 


Guernsey has already attracted many and Holland has been 
another favourite objective. The attendance at this year’s 
Eisteddfod was undoubtedly swollen by the new holiday- 
makers, and many have taken the opportunity to attend the 
international conference in Holland of the National Council 
of Labour Colleges, whilst the various summer schools and 
vacation classes at Harlech have also benefited. 


Why have so large a percentage of the miners, however, 
not been able to get away for a holiday? A number of 
reasons which do not present themselves to the outsider 
were revealed—some of them definitely considered to be 
grievances by the men. 


The first class of objection concerned the effect of holidays 
with pay on pensions and unemployment assistance. A 
miner, for instance, lives with his father and mother, both of 
whom are old enough to receive the old age pension. His 
weekly wage is £2 16s. The Public Assistance Committee 
supplement the income of the old people by a weckly payment 
of 7s. 6d. The week of the miner’s holiday this payment is 
withheld. The miner himself pays the 7s. 6d. to which his 
parents have been accustomed and feels that the payment 
for his holiday has to that extent had to subsidise their income. 
In another case a son lives with an unemployed father. The 
son’s weekly earnings are £2 13s. 6d. and the father receives 
15s. a week from the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
The week of the son’s holiday the father loses all his allow- 
ance. Whatever the miner’s usual weekly payment, however, 
for this one week of holiday he receives the maximum of £3. 

Another grievance is the way in which the sudden 
addition to the number of local holiday-makers is being 
exploited by lodging-house keepers at the nearest seaside 
resorts. Barry and Porthcawl are the places most patronised 
by South Wales people. In Porthcawl 38s. to 45s. each is a 
usual price now for a man and wife to pay for board and 
lodging. Clearly £3 goes only a small way towards this. 
A typical rise in price as a result of the helidays with pay 
movement was revealed in the experience of two girls who 
have gone for years to the same boarding house at Porthcawl. 
They have always paid 28s. 6d. a week each for bed and board. 
This year they wrote as usual for their rooms and were told 
by the landlady in reply that the price had gone up to 4o0s., 
but that as they were old friends she wculd make it 35s. 

In many parts of South Wales holidays with pay have 
been a boon to the packman. The packman sells clothes on 
easy payment terms. He is not too exacting about prompt 
payment, and represents perhaps the most popular of the 
various methods of acquiring clothing on the instalment 
system. He and the insurance man, regular callers on 
Friday mornings, are two of the most familiar figures in 
South Wales. Although the packman’s patience is con- 
siderable it is not inexhaustible, and the threat to haul some 
strict churchgoer before the local Bench for default of 
payment is enough to tax every resource in families that are 
still strongly “ respectable.” A good deal of payment for 
holidays has gone to knock a bit off the account of the 
packman, 
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A fact that should not be overlooked is that even though 
a man is given his wage for one week and need not go to 
work he still has to face all the usual overhead charges. 
He still has to pay rent and rates even though he is absent 
for a week. As a result, when he has paid these he may find 
himself with not more than five or ten shillings beyond what 
he generally has. He has more time, but very little more 
money. Still, he has made the best of it this year with such 
day trips as he could run to. And at the worst he can have 
admirable picnics no farther away than the grim mountains 
that frown down on the Rhondda valleys. 


Another point is worth considering. It must some- 
times seem to the working miner that he is less well provided 
for in some ways at present than is the unemployed man. 
Certainly at the moment the matter of holidays is one such 
way. The margin of difference in money between the 
working miner and the unemployed man is sometimes very 
small—small enough, for instance, to emphasise that no 
provision is made for the worker comparable with the holiday 
camps provided for the unemployed man and his wife, but 
for which the man in work is not eligible. A consideration 
of these camps suggests what may be eventually a possible 
solution of some of these problems. The camps are normally 
used throughout the year as school camps, but during the 
months of school holidays they are adapted to this secondary 
purpose of providing holidays for the unemployed. The 
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men are asked for a nominal payment of a few shillings, which 
represents their inclusive outlay on the holiday. 


I visited such a camp on the coast between Barry ang 
Porthcawl. The men sleep in dormitories and dine togethe, 
and their communal efforts in the way of entertainment, 
are remarkable. In addition, various artists and groups of 
singers and players come along and volunteer their services 
There are similar camps for the men’s wives, greatly appre- 
ciated by the women, to whom the unemployment of the 
menfolk only means harder work at home to make ends mee 
on reduced means. The camps show one tiny part of a huge 
problem being satisfactorily handled. Moreover, the method 
points the way to a solution of the holidays-with-pay problems, 
Undoubtedly as the experience becomes less of a novelty 
more use will bé made of existing resources. There is litte 
as yet to show, for instance, whether the Youth Hostels 
have been much used this year as they may be in the future. 
But when all these existing resources have been called on, it 
will still be necessary to organise on a large scale camps to 
house the new holiday-makers. Certainly the minds of 
social workers in Cardiff are working along those lines, 
envisaging camps with a central block of administrative 
offices, surrounded by independent houses and offering a 
good holiday at an all-in cost of, say, £1 a head. At the 
moment this is unexplored territory and awaits some far. 
sighted and enterprising pioneer, 


MR. SHAW’S “GENEVA” 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


AM surprised to find how many people were annoyed 

and made indignant by Mr. Shaw’s “ fancied page of 
history,” performed at the Malvern Festival. He was dis- 
respectful: of course he was. To expect him not to be 
disrespectful would be as bad as expecting Blanco Posnet 
not to swear. His facts were a little fantastic. He showed no 
sympathy for anyone. He made his dictators funny rather 
than horrible, and his type of British democracy decidedly 
both. His whole play was a long Shavian conversation. 
True enough ; but what else did they expect ? 


Personally, I delighted in the conversation. I enjoyed 
the satire, the bubbling nonsense, the insight, the rapier 
play. But then I always remember Mr. Shaw’s own dictum : 
““ Who am I that I should be just ?”’ Expect him to be just, 
and you will be disappointed and angry. Expect him simply 
to shoot all follies as they fly, and particularly those kindly 
and sympathetic follies which have a large popular backing, 
and your withers will be unwrung. He does not aim at truth. 
He aims at correcting popular error, which is quite a different 
thing. The real dictators are no doubt less likable than his 
Bombardone and Battler, but he likes to be good-natured 
towards people whom the average man, in his judgement, 
regards with exaggerated horror. The Shavian Flanco is 
not in the least like his Spanish original, but extremely 
like many of his English admirers—which is surely good 
enough. The British Foreign Secretary, Sir Orpheus 
Midlander, with his charming manners, his apparent 
simplicity and his utter ruthlessness and lack of scruple, 
is a pleasing mythological figure with just a glimmer of 
reality behind him. Only the Judge of the International 
Court emerges from Mr. Shaw’s hands with real credit 
—a fact for which supporters of the League should be 
duly grateful. 


The most serious of these satirical pictures is the Secretary 
of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, Miss Begonia 
Brown, of Camberwell. She is, I take it, a type of British 
democracy: not, of course, the ideal democracy about 
which Members of Parliament speak with such enthusiasm, 
but the sort of democracy that is reared on certain popular 
She has won a County Council Scholarship, 


newspapers. 


and has brains, but no intelligence. She is a complete snob, 
much occupied with the social superiority of Camberwell 
over Peckham. Her conception of success in life is notoriety in 
newspapers. She illustrates effectively the wide gulf that 
may lie between mere democracy and anything like liberality 
or idealism. She understands no politics or general questions, 
but her instincts are John Bullish, imperialist, and vulgar, 
and she duly becomes an M.P. and a Dame of the British 
Empire. 


As usual, amid many statements which belong to the 
realm of comedy rather than history, Mr. Shaw has one 
or two that hit the mark and cut deep. The Committee oa 
Intellectual Co-operation is a little less poverty-stricken 
than he represents, though for that it owes no thanks to 
the British Government. It is also a little better known 
in most countries outside this island. But it is one of the 
noteworthy facts of post-War politics that as, after creating 
the League as the supreme instrument of world recovery, 
the Governments mostly did not trouble to understand it 
or make use of it, so after creating an instrument for that 
intellectual co-operation without which material co-operation 
was hardly possible, many of them utterly forgot its very 
existence. People like Bergson, Léon Bourgeois, Madame 
Curie and others meant it to be “ the soul of which the 
League is the body.’ Of course, as things now are, that 
particular hope sounds utterly extravagant. Yet it is probably 
true that if the British and other Governments had adequately 
valued the intellectual or, as we should probably say, spiritual 
elements of the great post-War international problems the 
whole course of European history might have gone right 
instead of wrong. The Committee on Intellectual Co-opera 
tion could never have done what Mr. Shaw makes it do m 
this play : it can only report to the League Council, not (0 
the International Court. But it might have been used, and 
might still be used, vastly more. 


The other place where Mr. Shaw seems to me to have 
touched an important truth is at the very end of the play- 
When Battler, Bombardone and Flanco, and also, one might 
be sure, Sir Orpheus Midlander, have appeared before the 
Court, the Judge, after hearing their defences, decides that 
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they are one and all scoundrels of the deepest dye and 
deserve instant execution, but admits that unfortunately he 
has not the power to inflict it. Is the trial therefore a farce ? 
Not at all, says the Judge. ‘‘ They came, these fellows. 
They blustered. They defied us. But they came, they 
e. 
othe greatest weapon that the League ever possessed was 
the appeal to public opinion. In the good days soon after 
the War I have seen how intolerable it was for any human 
being, when questioned in the Assembly, to stand up and 
admit in the presence of some sixty nations and innumerable 
journalists that his Government was lying, intriguing, 
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bteaking its word, or doing the various disreputable things 
for which privacy is preferred. The instrument has been 
badly weakened. The offenders need not attend the 
Assembly. But the tribunal of world public opinion still 
exists. All countries fear it, as can be seen from the feverish 
nervousness with which they censor news, exclude foreign 
newspapers, and spend millions on false propaganda. It 
is a weak tribunal. It is slow and helpless. It is confused. 
It cannot always test its evidence. Possibly, by now, it is 
becoming callous. But it is there, and the proudest offenders 
come before it, not because they wish to, but because 
they must. 


THE FUTURE OF OCCUPATIONAL CENTRES 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HE National Council of Social Service report that there 
are now more than 900 occupational centres up and 
down the country. It is a notable achievement and the 
National Council may well be proud of it, for though they 
cannot (and do not) claim it as all their own, it is the plain fact 
that few of those 900 centres could run for more than a few 
days without the active help the National Council gives them. 
Figures can tell little of the real story. Perhaps only those 
who have lived in a distressed area can fully understand the 
story when it is told. These 900 centres represent a tremen- 
dous weight of listless despair lifted from at least a proportion 
of the unemployed men and women in 900 places. They filled 
their leisure creatively, they offered them considerable physical 
benefits, and they gave them the vital psychological reassurance 
that they were still wanted by society. In addition, these 900 
centres have provided a great deal of good, steady employ- 
ment. Each of them has its warden, and in every area the 
National Council has planted a young army of supervisors, 
physical training instructors, and wandering experts in every 
kind of craftwork, from metal-beating to orchestral playing. 
Most important of all in the long run, it has all involved a 
sustained, co-operative effort to throw light by way of multitu- 
dinous experiment upon the problem of the use of increasing 
leisure, the supreme social problem of our day. 

It has all happened quite haphazard, perhaps because this 
is Britain, or perhaps because it could not otherwise evolve. 
You begin locally by trying to do something to help the 
unemployed. To the rudimentary, makeshift social building 
wing after wing is added, until at last you have on your hands 
a large, complex organisation, and you find that quite by 
accident what you are really doing is trying to tackle the 
problem of leisure for a whole community, and not merely 
for the unemployed. 

A centre generally begins as a purely local effort and 
depends on local funds. To find and equip a building, to 
gather the unemployed into it, to provide a supply of wood and 
carpenters’ tools, to find a warden and pay him—by the time 
that all this is done and there have been one or two struggles 
with the Trades Union and the shopkeepers, the money 
has run out. Then the centre looks around for grants, and 
finds that fairy godmothers are surprisingly plentiful in a 
materialist age. There are generally three. The Local 
Education Authority is the first: they will supply you with 
teachers of anything that can possibly be called adult educa- 
tion, provided that you can guarantee to them continuity of 
classes. No one can estimate the large and varied debt 
that the unemployed owe to the bureaucratic and abused 
local education committees. 

But they cannot of course give money. For that you turn 
to one of the great Government offices in London, such as 
the Patent Office, the workers and officials of which nobly 
taxed themselves during all the years of the slump, and 
“adopted” one or more towns where unemployment was 
heavy. Their adoption consisted of very generous grants in 
aid of the occupation centre, out of which the warder could 


be paid and much material bought. They made possible a 
fixed income, and few centres could have long run without 
this help. But they did more than send money. Once in 
every three months two or three delegates would come down 
from London and make a kindly but thorough inspection to 
make sure their subscribers’ money was being wisely spent, 
and they were always insistent that plenty of photographs and 
specimens of work done in the centre must be sent to London 
for display in the recreation rooms of the office concerned. 

But it was necessary first of all to get into touch with such 
an office, and that was where the National Council of Social 
Service came in. They generally, but not always, did the 
introducing. But this necessary office was only the beginning 
of their help, which was almost exhausting in its scope and 
variety. Their experts in every kind of craft were at the beck 
and call of every centre in the area, and more often than not 
they did not wait to be called. They saved every centre which 
chose to use them from the danger of continuing to provide 
activities which time had staled. They organised summer 
camps and holidays. They bought up large country houses, 
where you could send women for a week’s pleasant rest. 
They ran admirable training centres for wardens. 

All this is but the outline of a vast activity, and even to 
be on the committee of a local centre quickly became a 
fairly exacting task. It was also profoundly puzzling. As 
long as it was “helping the unemployed” it was quite 
straightforward, but it so soon became obvious that such 
a definition of function was hopelessly inadequate. The 
question, What was one really trying to do? was constantly 
asked, and proved not too easy to answer. It was obviously 
something for the whole community, an effort to accustom 
everybody to the idea of a social and communal use of 
leisure. There were thrilling stories of centres where 
employed and unemployed had combined to convert a 
slag-heap into a flower-garden, to turn a disused mill lodge 
into a swimming-bath, to construct a public ambulance. 
But the more one admired these feats and longed to emulate 
them, the more one was forced to realise that they were 
very exceptional, and the more prominent the difficulties 
became. 

There were two main difficulties, and they have not yet 
been solved. First, there was the well-known fact that 
unemployment and the Means Test between them created 
a new class of the unemployed, and even in a distressed area 
it was a segregated class. It was easy to talk of the occupa- 
tional centre becoming a social centre for the whole com- 
munity. It was profoundly difficult to achieve. The 
buildings, for a start, were nearly all makeshift, renovated 
stables and the like. There would have to be brand-new 
buildings, a sliding scale of subscriptions, and a completely 
new outfit of clothes for people on the Means Test, who 
in the company of their more fortunate fellows were more 
conscious of their shabbiness than their hunger. 

The National Council’s recent report states with satis- 
faction bat the rift between employed and unemployed is 








narrowing, and that 25 per cent. of the members of the 
various centres are now employed men and women. But 
it is noticeable that the centres which they claim to be most 
truly community centres are on housing estates, where alone 
it is possible to “ start fair.” They instance the Filwood 
Estate of the Bristol Corporation. But the Corporation 
built and equipped the centre and spent £18,000 on it. 
That sort of thing could not be done in the Rhondda or 
in the average Lancashire cotton town, and it is these places 
which are really the norm of the problem. Then there are 
trade fluctuations. A slump passes into a recovery, and 
everybody finds work. The occupational centre has become 
a place for the workless, and there are few workless to go 
there. Some stay on for its evening classes, but many do 
not. The committee, in a fit of optimism, decides that its 
work is done. And in two years back comes the slump, and 
all’s to do again. 


NORWAY ‘THE 

By T. K. 
T has been a busy day at Molde. The hotel proprietor has 
hoisted and lowered his German, French end British 
flags, each at the appropriate moment; a brisk trade in 
sealskin purses and miniature Viking ships has filled the quay ; 
and now the last of the “ floating hotels,” as the ingenuous 
Norwegian loves to style them, has disappeared down the 
fjord, leaving the Romsdalshorn—five thousand feet of 

precipice—once more in command of the situation. 

For this is pre-eminently a country where man, as viewed 
by the casual visitor at least, sinks into an appropriate insig- 
nificance. He has made the minimum impression on the 
landscape. Seta match to a few gaily-painted wooden houses, 
and every fjord will be what it was a few thousand years ago— 
or what Simodalen (where last year the mountain side slid 
into the water) is today. And that failure to master Nature 
finds its economic expression in the poverty of the rock- 
bound farms, where the bonde, who is the backbone of the 
nation, ekes out a precarious livelihood, with the help of the 
timber-felling, which occupies him in winter ; the fisheries— 
if he has his home within call of the sea ; and, most probably, 
the earnings of one or two stout sons afloat in that astonishing 
mercantle marine—astonishing, that is, in its narrow basis— 
which has made the red and blue flag a familiar sight on the 
trade-routes of two hemispheres. 

The casual visitor, therefore, carries away with him from 
Norway a sentimentalised picture of the scenery but next 
to no knowledge of a political and social achievement which 
should be the envy of her wealthier neighbours. Yet Athens, 
after all, had a small population and a tolerably low standard 
of living: the value of the freights for which Demosthenes 
exercised his genius would have aroused a good deal of derision 
on Wall Street. The Norwegian Boule—an unimpressive 
senate-house built in the worst Victorian style—is closed for 
the summer recess : but faute de mieux a study of the Norwe- 
gian newspapers reveals some interesting points of contrast 
with our own habits of thought—and the loss is not always 
theirs. 

Their foreign news service is not good. The Norwegian 
public is content to learn at second-hand what London has 
heard from Berlin or Paris from Moscow, and the commentary, 
like the story, is seldom original. Ask why, and you are told 
that Norwegian opinion counts for so little in the world 
outside that it is hardly worth while to express it. The 
only external issue in recent years about which they held 
decided views was the fate of the League, which Nansen had 
made a reality for Norway: the Oslo Powers now deem the 
League to be moribund : let their greater neightours see to it. 
There can be little pacifism in one sense in a country where 
the principle of universal and compulsory military service 
reigns apparently unchallenged, but it is tolerably certain 
that the Norwegian youth of today will fight for nothing 
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The occupational centre movement has, in fact, come toa 
turning-point. Of its past usefulness there can be no ques. 
tion: it is certainly the most notable social experiment of 
modern times. But its future depends on whether jt can 
forsake the old vein, which is now nearly worked out, The 
skilful investigators into the complexities of unemployment 
sent round the country in 1936 by the Pilgrim Trust, whos 
report is that most interesting book Men Without Work, 
paid special attention to the occupational centres, They 
saluted their past, but they left their future with a large 
question mark. Everything turns on whether it is possible 
to take the occupational centre movement and turn it into q 
true community social centre movement. The task will be 
intensely difficult. But the National Council of Social 
Service has both experience and vision, and if their dream 
fails to come to birth, it will certainly be impossible to lay 
the blame at their door, 


CONTENTED 


save the territorial integrity of the fatheriand, whose inhos. 
pitable shores Ahab will scarcely covet for an air-base. 

But the pride which is not used up in vain strivings after 
a bold foreign policy finds expression in the social services, 
From the National Theatre to the National University, 
from the hospital and medical organisation to the provision 
of country holidays for the children of the urban proletariat 
—go per cent. were enabled to leave Oslo last summer— 
a complete network of skilfully conceived arrangements 
knits rich and poor together in a single, essentially middle- 
class, community. That this must be so is clear when 
one reflects that, though the extremes of wealth and poverty 
are less than in England (there being no big agglomerations 
of real estate and no class of landless agricultural labourers), 
the incidence of taxation is about equally severe. An interest- 
ing concrete example of this levelling principle is to be 
found in the education of Norway’s two princesses : as it 
is inconvenient for them to attend the village school, a selection 
of village children is despatched daily to the Palace to share 
their lessons and their play. 

These are the topics which fill the papers, and there is the 
more room for them because of the entire absence of our 
Society gossip. Your Norwegian is a Rousseauite to this 
extent at least, that his taste in gossip is based on the natural 
interest of the many : he would far rather hear what propor- 
tion of the population went bathing last Sunday—they are 
avid statisticians in Norway—than eavesdrop at the luncheon- 
tables of the great. As for politics in our sense of the word, 
Aftenposten and other organs of the Right gird in a familiar 
fashion at municipal extravagance and the tyranny of the 
trade unions (the dominant force in Norwegian industry), 
but the foreigner can detect little disturbance of the tranquil 
waters after two years of Labour government, albeit public 
servants now get an extra holiday on May Day ! 

It is pleasant to add that the news service from London 
is an exception to the general rule : Norway knows all about 
Mr. Hore-Belisha and General Ironside, not to mention 
the transfer fee paid to hire Mr. Bryn Jones from Wolver- 
hampton to Highbury. This is, indeed, consistent with the 
general trend of Norwegian history, ever since Haakon 
the Good was baptised at the court of King Athelstan 
and the cathedral-builders carried their art overseas (0 
Trondhjem. But the convers2 should also be truz. As a 
democracy Norway is older than England, and the democrati¢ 
spirit has its roots deeper in the social and economic habits 
of the nation. Subtract the special problems created by 
over population and imperial commitments, and it can then 
be claimed that Norway is what England may be. At all 
events, Norwegian civilisation today has much to teach t 
those who recognise that, where the art of living is concerned, 
vota ponderantur, non numerantur, 
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NO PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By PHILIP HEWITT-MYRING 


HE young man in the dirty green golfing suit stood in 

the middle of the sun-drenched café. His mouth 

hung vacantly open. His slightly protruding eyes had a 
glazed expression. 

Little Jacqueline, aged 11, and for the time being in sole 
charge of the café—and, indeed, of the whole ground floor— 
of the Hétel du Lez, approached him. The youth looked 
down at her, blushed, mumbled something or other, and 
sat down heavily at a table. 

“Qughtn’t you to go and help him?” asked my wife. 
“ He looks as if he may be English.” 

“ He is certainly English,” I replied. ‘‘ And he needs no 
help. If he were wearing a tie, we would probably see that he 
has had the benefit of an expensive education. In any case, 
jt is quite certain that he is not such a fool as he looks.” 

“How do you know that?” asked my wife. 

“Recause he is English. No Englishman,” I observed 
sententiously, “‘ is half so foolish as he looks, and no American 
js half so intelligent: no American man,” I added hastily, 
for my wife hails from a fair Southern State. 

“T don’t believe you,” said my wife. 

“Wisely perhaps,” I agreed. “In the present instance, 
however, time will probably show.” 

It did. After drinking his apéritif in the café, the young 
man lunched in the dining-room within; then, returning 
outdoors, took his coffee at a table next to ours. Since we 
had been eyeing each other like two mistrustful dogs, and since, 
after all, my wife and I were at that time the only two English- 
speaking people in Gué du Lez, I felt I might address him. 

I found him, as I had anticipated, both pleasant and 
intelligent. He clearly recognised that fate had sent him 
the gift (or almost the gift) of a luncheon the like of which 
aman might seek in vain in a lifetime’s wandering between 
Lyons and Marseilles ; but, he went on to say, his aim in 
cycling from twenty miles away had been, not food, but 
photography—and he tapped the Leica that hung by a 
strap from his shoulder. 

“ What are you going to photograph ? ” I asked. 

“Why, the chateau,” he replied. “‘ The grounds: and 
some interiors, if I can get them. It’s very fine, isn’t it ? ” 
And he told us that he had been sending some illustrated 
articles to his uncle, who, it appeared, was one of the directors 
of a certain well-known weekly. 

The chateau that towers above Gué du Lez is, in fact, 
very fine. Though it is unoccupied, those parts of it which 
are not in ruins are expensively furnished, and visitors may 
inspect them, and roam about the grounds, on payment of 
a small sum. Since, however, the place is scheduled as a 
National Monument, and seeks to swell its revenues by the 
sale of picture postcards, no amateur photography is allowed. 

“Damn,” said the young man when I had told him the 
tad news. 

He looked at my wife, blushed again, and continued : 

“Sorry. But I’d set my heart on those photographs— 
and it’s been a hot ride.” 

I was tempted, and fell. It is true that all the edicts of 
2very authority in France are broken, not occasionally and 
by a few bold spirits, but all the time and as a matter of 
principle by almost everybody; but I strongly hold the 
view that what Frenchmen do with their own laws is their 
own affair, and that the stranger within their gates cannot be too 
scrupulous in observance of even the most asinine regulations. 
Still, here was a fellow-countryman in very evident distress— 

“Look here,” I said; ‘“ there’s no real reason why you 
shouldn’t take your photographs if you’re a bit careful. The 
official guide up there is a woman—a cousin of the pro- 
Drietor here, as a matter of fact. She’s a good sort, and if 
you show her this card of mine ”—I produced a visiting- 
card from my case—‘“ and don’t absolutely brandish your 


camera in front of her, she’ll pretend not to notice you. 
She’s done it before to my knowledge.” 

The young man thanked me warmly, finished his coffee, 
and started the upward trudge to the chiteau. 

Immersed in work that afternoon, I did not give him 
another thought; and indeed it was not until after dinner 
that night that the sight of his bicycle propped up against 
a wall in a corner of the outer café made me wonder vaguely 
why he had tarried so long. It was the grave, slender, 
Madonna-faced, little Jacqueline that enlightened me. 
Coming up to the table where I sat smoking, she stood 
modestly by me until I had given her an encouraging smile ; 
then said in her pure, high-pitched voice : 

** You know that young English gentleman your friend — ” 

“Yes, my dear. What about him ? ” 

* Well, Rose—you know my cousin Rose — 

Yes, I knew Rose. She was the thirteen-year-old daughter 
of my friend the guide ; and a sweet and solemn infant rather 
like Jacqueline herself. 

“Well, Rose shut him up in the dungeon—the dark one 
down all those stairs.” 

“Splendid!” I said. ‘‘ How long did she keep him there?” 

“* Oh, he’s still there,” replied the child. 

“Really ?” I said. “It’s a game, is it ? 
enjoying it.” 

“I don’t think Monsieur your friend is enjoying it very 
much,” she declared at length ; “‘ though he may have done 
for the first hour or so. The difficulty is, he doesn’t speak 
our sort of French—and it’s hard to hear what he says 
through the door.” 

“ But, look here,” I said, still puzzled rather than alarmed, 
“Rose mustn’t do things like that. I can’t imagine her 
mother’s allowing her to.” 

“But Cousin Jeanne is away with Maman and Papa at 
Cousin Berthe’s féte,” Jacqueline explained patiently. 

“ When will she return ? ” I asked sharply. 

** Tomorrow, perhaps—or the day after,” was the com- 
posed reply. “‘ You see, Cousin Ignace — ” 

“ All right,” I said, mentally cursing all Jacqueline’s kin, 
who I knew made up approximately half the population of 
the département of Dréme. “ Let me think a moment. Is 
Rose all alone at the chateau then ? ” 

** Oh, no,” said Jacqueline. ‘‘ Monsieur her grandfather is 
staying there till Cousin Jeanne returns. But Rose hasn’t 
said anything to him because she was afraid you might get 
into trouble.” 

“JT!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; Monsieur the grandfather of Rose being also 
Monsieur the Mayor—and the young man having taken 
photographs—and since he gave her your card—That’s a nice 
camera of Monsieur your friend, but it’s not very big. 
There’s a much bigger one at Paillart’s in Montélimar—two 
of them, really. Both together on the left as you go in. 
They’re cheap too: marked 65 francs; but I could get 
them for you for fifty each if you thought you wanted them.” 

“I’m sure you could,” I said dully. 

“It’s a very dark dungeon, that,” Jacqueline went on. 

“IT am acquainted with it,” I said; and almost involun- 
tarily my hand went slowly to my breast pocket. 

“Thank you,” said Jacqueline a moment later. “I must 
go quickly now. It may be that Monsieur your friend is 
getting really annoyed.” 

“One cannot doubt it,” I agreed. 
his camera, won’t you ?” 

Jacqueline looked at me with reproach in her violet eyes. 

“* But of course,” she said with dignity. 

I understand that the young man was earnestly seeking 
me about the hotel half an hour afterwards. Unfcrtunately, 
I was out. 


»” 


I hope they’re 


** You'll see he keeps 
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ENTER HUNGARY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FROM A 


[By a pact imitalled at Bled, in Jugoslavia, on Tuesday, Hungary and the three Little Entente States— 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Fugoslavia—bound themselves never to use force against one another, 


and the right of Hungary 


Ar long last Hungary is coming into the political picture. 
For twenty years since the War the history of Hungary has 
been one of arrested development, in domestic and foreign 
affairs. At home the short-lived democratic and Bolshevist 
régimes which sprang out of the War were quickly swept 
away and succeeded by a reactionary aristocratic régime, which 
so completely restored the state of affairs prevailing before 
1914 that the World War seemed to have come and gone without 
leaving a trace on the life of Hungary. Abroad, Hungary 
ardently aspired to recover her lost territories, but was held 
in an iron grasp by the three countries of the Little Entente, 
whose only point of complete agreement was that they would 
in common resist any attempt by Hungary to regain these 
lands. Thus Hungarian political life, inside the country and 
at its frontiers, was repressed; neither domestic progress 
nor territorial expansion seemed possible. 

Now there is a change, an awakening of political thought 
induced by the stirring of the giant Germany. Germany has 
already altered the European map once this year, and by so 
doing has become the neighbour of Hungary. Some new 
change in the map may come of the German-Czechoslovak 
struggle, and the territory forfeited to Czechoslovakia is that 
which the Hunganans particularly mourn. Inevitably these 
events produce a vibrant reaction in a country bred for twenty 
years to think of frontier changes, to yearn for the restitution 
of its lost lands. But domestically, too, the approach down 
the Danube of the great National Socialist Reich stirs the 
minds of men in Hungary. Communism—which in any 
event made the fatal mistake of attempting to transfer the big 
estates from the big landowners to the State, instead of to the 
peasants—was driven out by fire and sword. Socialism has 
been suppressed. 

In what direction is that mass of muzzled opinion now 
to move which yearns to make up the time lost in the years 
of reaction, to begin social reforms, to improve the lot of 
the workers and the health and housing of the people, to 
give land to the mulhons of landless peasants who now 
sell their labour against payment in kind and seldom 
see a coin? The answer is, in the direction of National 
Socialism. The workers have heard of the higher wages 
paid in the Hitlerist Reich, of the abundant chances of em- 
ployment, of the improved conditions in the factories, of the 
Kraft durch Freude excursions; the peasants are promised 
land by the National Socialist spokesmen. Frontier revision ? 
Only collaboration with the mighty Reich can bring us that, 
argue the National Socialists. And then there are the 
Jews, numerous, prosperous and powerful in Budapest, 
where dire poverty lurks in the outskirts. We will redress 
the undue preferment of the Jews, the National Socialists 
promise. 


Thus there is, underground, a potenually strong National 
Socialist movement in Hungary, though the outward signs of 
it are few. Nominally legal, State servants, persons in Jewish 
employ, and peasants in villages where every man comes under 
the watchful eye of the gendarme, with his feathered hat, as 
yet hesitate openly to associate with it, but there is no doubt 
that the private sympathies of very many are with it. The 
‘““ Leader,” Major Franz Szalasi, is spoken of in the same 
terms of adulation that are wont to be used about his opposite 
numbers in other countries, and great efforts were made to 
get him out of prison. 


The relation between Hungarian National Socialism and 


to rearm was recognised} " 
Budapest, 
German National Socialism is a most puzzling and difficult 
thing to estimate. The “ Hungarists ” are always at pains 
to disclaim all connexion with any other concern, and need 
to do this, because the Hungarians are jealous of their inde. 
pendence. They are naturally influenced by German National 
Socialist ideology, which is the source of their own theories, 
but insist that they want an independent Hungarian National 
Socialist State, and think they could ensure this. But they 
have many problems. After all, there is a very large German 
minority in Hungary, established here for centuries, but 
these people have retained their language and traditions and 
sometimes do not even speak Hungarian, and it is difficult to 
see how, in awakening National Socialism within them, race- 
consciousness can be prevented from awakening  simul- 
taneously. The National Socialist or Fascist greeting (with 
the upraised arm) is in some of these German districts already 
accompanied by “ Heil, Hitler !” and the Hungarian National 
Socialist organisers have to try and induce those who use it to 
change to “ Heil, Szalasi ! ” 

Hungarian National Socialism would have no hope what- 
ever of coming to powet if the struggle were a purely domestic 
one. The Government of M. Bela de Imrédy is master in its 
house, and in deference to the spirit of the times is doing a 
few of the things which the National Socialists would like to 
have in large portions : accelerated rearmament, a moderate 
measure of restriction against the Jews, a promised land 
reform, dopolavoro, labour camps, a contemplated Propa- 
ganda Ministry, and so on. 


But just as the German seizure of Austria and the Czecho- 
slovak mobilisation on March 11th and May 2oth was like 
an electric shock to Hungary and sent the hopes of Hungarian 
National Socialists rocketing sky high, so must any further 
developments of the same kind strengthen them and revive 
uneasiness among their enemies. 


If the German Government were content to see a friendly 
Government of the Right in Hungary, nothing could ever 
bring the Hungarian National Socialists to power. But an 
interesting situation would develop if at any time the Reich 
were to feel that the Budapest Government was not 
compliant enough for its liking, and were for that reason to 
cast a friendly eye at the Hungarian National Socialist 
movement. 


Admiral Horthy, the Regent, who has been so lavishly 
honoured in Germany this week, thus finds himself in a 
position which has points of resemblance with that of President 
von Hindenburg in Germany in 1932. He, too, is a former 
commander-in-chief in the Great War, with great prestige 
among his people. He, too, is faced with the problem of 
harnessing and disciplining a strong National Socialist move- 
ment, the pressure of which, though it is so little seen, certainly 
is felt by the country’s rulers. Admiral Horthy went to 
Germany on the gooth anniversary of the death of Saint 
Stephen, the first King of Hungary to be crowned, with a 
crown specially sent to him by the Pope. I the intervening 
goo years the Hungarians have often been submerged by the 
waves of conquest and alien domination, but have always at the 
end emerged masters in their little but ancient kingdom. 
Now that the map of Europe is breaking up again they, with 
the memories strong within them of so many storms survived, 
are on the alert. The balance of power in South-Eastern 
Europe may be materially affected by the way they decide 
to lean. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


“She Too Was Young.”’ 
At Wyndham’s 

How wrong we all were, until quite recently, about the 
Victorians! Miss Vaughan’s admirable play comes on top 
of several others to underline the margin of our error. We 
had thought of the Victorians as the slaves to convention 
and the victims of repression: orotund and circuitous in 
speech : unbecomingly caparisoned rather than badly dressed : 
dull, slow, ugly, majestic and hirsute. Their habitations we 
had visualised as ill-ventilated and furnished with a cramping, 
tasteless profusion. Peering back at them down the years 
through a veil of lace curtains and circumlocution, we had 
observed, with a kind of wondering pity, their ponderous and 
unlovely evolutions, as different from our own untrammelled 
acrobatics as are the movements of a diver in full kit from 
the capers of a Kruschen addict. Victorian life—seen through 
that fine black rain which Mr. Punch’s artists (anticipating the 
early films) superimposed on the subjects of their pictures— 
seemed crustacean, crepuscular, and in the main regrettable. 


By Hilda Vaughan and Laurier Lister. 


Of late years, however, contemporary dramatists—power- 
fully aided by the costumiers, the designers of scenery and the 
electricians—have been winning us to an altogether contrary 
conception of our forebears. A certain minatory gloom did, 
indeed, cloud Wimpole Street under the Moulton-Barretts. 
But there have been few other concessions to Mr. Strachey ; 
and in the play under review the very antimacassars survive 
only on sufferance, amusingly formalistic salutes to tradition, 
like the sheep in a pastoral picture. The setting is an 
impoverished but genteel ‘Welsh household in the 1870’s. 
The plot revolves round the matchmaking and matchbreaking 
impulses of Mrs. Treowain (Miss Marie Ney). In her youth 
she made a romantic marriage and it turned out ill; and 
when her daughter Rose falls romantically in love with a 
young soldier, Mrs. Treowain does all she can to sabotage the 
course of young love. The soldier goes to India and Mrs. 
Treowain intercepts the letters of both parties. (Miss Ney very 
skilfully shows us revulsion at a base act struggling with the con- 
viction of a righteous purpose.) By this and other means the 
mother breaks down her daughter’s faith in the absent swain and 
leads her to accept the local doctor’s life-long devotion: all 
this is neatly bound up with the story of Rose’s stepsister 
Kate, whose strategy and whose objectives are equally reminis- 
cent of Becky Sharp and who captures a foppish and repulsive 
baronet of great wealth. In the last act Rose is on her listless 
way to the altar when the long-silent soldier reappears, a 
number of misunderstandings are cleared up very briskly, 
the doctor renounces his bride, and all is for the best. 


This summary leaves out of account Rose’s stepfather, who 
irrupts frequently and with invariable success from his library on 
to the stage. Mr. Treowain’s anti-feminism is more explosive, 
and his bearing is less correct, than Mr. Bennett’s in Pride and 
Prejudice ; but his attitude to his family is fundamentally the 
same as Mr. Bennett’s, and if Wycherley had had occasion to 
dramatise Miss Austen’s novel he might well have produced a 
paterfamilias very much on the lines of Miss Vaughan’s. Mr. 
Gwenn acts this part beautifully. Miss Ney is forceful yet 
subtle as the mother ; Mr. Esme Percy simpers with well-judged 
flamboyance as the rich baronet; Miss Ann Todd gives the 
right hard glitter to the gold-digger Kate ; and Miss Dorothy 
Hyson makes Rose, who might have been only pretty and 
pathetic, both beautiful and moving. But perhaps the most 
distinguished performance is Mr. Alan Webb’s as the doctor ; 
this is not an easy part, but it is played very well indeed. 


Mr. Murray Macdonald’s production is a completely satis- 
factory blend of pace and colour and fluidity. But I would, 
one day, awfully like to see a Victorian play which was a repro- 
duction rather than a distillation of the age: in which im- 
poverished gentlefolk were not allowed two elaborate new 
dresses to every act: in which ladies in crinolines did not 
float like goddesses on clouds and bustles were not the epitome 
of grace : in which there was too much furniture and too little 
light: in which men grew their hair like Sikhs and not like 
sheiks : in which——. But what’s the use ? 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Fools for Scandal.” At the Gaumont 
Carlton ‘* Five Faces.”’ 


** Booloo.” At th: 
THEY say you cannot hear a bat squeak . . . and certainly Mis< 
Carole Lombard’s high enchanting fatuous voice has risen in 
this latest film of hers beyond the capacity of the microphone— 
ot so it seemed at the Press show. It rises, breaks, is lost . . 
and that’s a pity for all of us. But it is more of a pity that her 
directors should have given her so humourless, so hopeless 
a story (perhaps that’s why she has to scream so loud). Even 
Mr. Allen Jenkins, sure-fire Jenkins, can make nothing of this 
picture. A penniless French marquis (acted with a plump 
repulsive confidence by Mr. Fernand Gravet) pursues a film 
actress (Miss Lombard of course) to London, and after dining 
at her house takes advantage of a joke to install himself there 
as her cook and butler, answers telephone calls—compromis- 
ingly, so that soon a pack of reporters are waiting at the door 
trying to glean a paragraph about the “love chef,” and the 
actress finally succumbs. ... Perhaps it is meant to be a 
crazy comedy, but the secret of the crazy comedy is that people 
do behave with the irrelevance of human beings and break out 
through the Hollywood frame into life. Here they proceed 
with daunting high spirits and dreadful inevitability between 
the pasteboard walls towards—what an end! The only 
character for which the script-writer does deserve some praise 
is Miss Lombard’s cavalier, an insurance agent, the parody of a 
familiar American type: the big boyish lover with his sulks 
and his enormous optimism and his gawky abandonment to 
joy and grief. As for Miss Lombard, it is always a pleasure to 
watch those hollow Garbo features, those neurotic elbows and 
bewildered hands, and her voice has the same odd beauty a 
street musician discovers in old iron, scraping out heartbreaking 
and nostalgic melodies. But you will be well advised to wait 
another occasion of serving at her shrine. 

Jungle pictures are always great fun, and the Booloo expedi- 
tion led by Captain Rogers to discover in the wilds of Malaya 
a white tiger and a maiden sacrifice deserves to rank with the 
epic exploits of the Marquis de la Falaise and the heroes of 
The Jungle Princess. Captain Rogers had produced a volume 
from the hunting reminiscences of his father, a famous explorer, 
and some of these, which concerned the tiger and the sacrifice, 
so shocked the Imperial Geographical Society that they 
removed the old man’s portrait from their walls ceremoniously 
in the presence of the son. So Captain Rogers left his sweetheart 
in Aldershot and penetrated into the territory of “ the Sakai 
savages” to prove his father’s tales were true. How familiar 
we are by now with that jungle: “‘stir but a stone and start” 
—not a mere wing, but whole tribes of monkeys, tigers, herds 
of elephant. Laboriously the expedition hacks its way 
along a little path with machetes, studiously averting their 
faces from the wide easy clearing a foot away; faces peer out 
of the shrubbery; poisoned arrows flick into tree trunks 
(‘One scratch, you must know, means death. Do you still 
want to go on?” “Yes, sir.” ‘‘ Stout fellow ’’—it’s that 
kind of dialogue), and a girl dressed like a South Sea Islander 
from Hurricane waits in a trap for the white tiger. 

Those who see Mr. Alexander Shaw’s picture, Five Faces, 
at the Academy in a few weeks will wonder—‘‘ Why the Sakai 
of all people?” In Five Faces, a documentary study of 
Malaya, we have genuine pictures of these gentle persecuted 
people. We watch them use their poisoned arrows—against 
small rodents, the poison just strong enough to kill but not to 
taint the meat. And we see, too, the real Sakai women— 
decorative creatures, certainly, with sticks poked through the 
nostrils and uncovered breasts, but hardly to be compared 
for shampooed beauty with the maiden sacrifice of Booloo, 
the long combed raven hair, the Dorothy Lamour eyes, the 
elegant and refined sarong. 

Five Faces is a good workmanlike documentary, and it has 
more important values than the exposure of jungle absurdities 
Most interesting is its treatment of history—the use of old 
prints to illustrate the commentary, the alternation on the 
screen of the seventeenth-century engraving and the ruins 
as they stand today. The effect is exciting and reassuring—to 
see how little Time can really do: to recognise the face so 
easily from the skull, GRAHAM GREENE. 
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MUSIC 


Verdi at Verona 


IMMEDIATELY the floodlights that blinded our eyes so that we 
might not see the scene-setters at work upon the stage went 
out, and before the overture began, everybody in the vast 
oval of the darkened arena struck a match and then chortled 
with delight at the effect. It was not like twenty thousand 
glow-worms, whose light is colder; nor like as many stars, 
which have a harder glitter. It was sui generis the prettiest 
imaginable sight, just as surprising to eyes inured to the glare 
of electricity as the soft light of the hundred candles in the 
chandeliers of the Fishmongers’ Hall. I cannot imagine a 
German audience playing this pretty, gleeful trick any more 
than I can imagine an Italian one sitting still in a downpour 
until, obedient to the word of dismissal, they should troop in 
orderly ranks out of the open-air theatre. In fact, the Italians 
left poor Mimi to die inaudibly beneath the clatter of departure 
in the rain. 

Verona is fortunate in possessing a perfect theatre for the 
alfresco performances that have become so popular an enter- 
tainment for summer evenings in Italy. The Romans, 
learning, no doubt, from Greece, managed to solve acoustical 
problems better than most moderns for all their greater 
scientific knowledge. It was surprising how little was lost 
of the musical values in this arena, which has more than 
twice the seating capacity of our Albert Hall and no roof to 
confine the sound. There is no echo—perhaps because 
there is no roof—and words were clearly audible when the 
singers made them so. The orchestra was in proportion to 
the size of the theatre, 150 players, but the soloists were never 
overwhelmed. There were 250 in the chorus, 500 supers 
to make a crowd and §0 dancers, besides 50 ragazzi to enliven 
the stage movement. 

Of course, Nabucco suited the conditions better than Bohéme. 
Verdi’s bold tunes and bright orchestral colours told better 
than Puccini’s more subtle music, whose detail sometimes 
got lost. The actors, too, had to keep running about to get 
to their right places in a garret the size of Buckingham Palace, 
and only the second act, which was splendidly done, gained 
from the magnification. But Nabucco presents us with the 
Temple of Solomon, strangely adorned with what looked 
like Assyrian reliefs on a colossal scale, and the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon can hardly have too large a stage. 


Nabucco, the earliest of Verdi’s operas (for we may ignore 
the two juvenile pieces which preceded it), is not among his 
greater achievements. But it must always hold a special 
place in our affections on account of the romantic circum- 
stances of its composition after the young man, overwhelmed 
by the sudden loss of his wife and children, had vowed he 
would write no more. It was the casual reading of the lines 
allotted to the chorus of exiled Jews that fired his imagination, 
and that chorus, ‘‘ Va pensiero sull’ ale dorati,’’ remains the 
finest thing in the opera. It aroused the enthusiasm of the 
Milanese, who identified their plight under Austrian tyranny 
with that of the Jews in captivity, and the Veronese of to-day 
applauded it no less on account of its musical beauty. It ought 
to be sung next time Herr Hitler pays a state visit to Signor 
Mussolini; for it breathes the very spirit of the resigned 
misery that finds expression in psalms like “‘ By the waters 
of Babylon.” 

There are other fine things in this opera, especially the 
choral movements of the first act and the fine “ prayer” of 
Zacharias, the High Priest, which is the prototype of the 
Verdian bass air. Indeed, all through the opera one is struck 
more by the new vigour and dramatic force that the young 
Verdi was introducing into Italian opera than by the resem- 
blance of his melodies to those of Bellini and Donizetti. It 
is no wonder that his contemporaries recognised in him at 
once a new and inspiring power. The emotional stimulus 
that went to the making of Nabucco was strong enough to give 
jt a permanent musical value that outweighs the weakness 
of its outworn conventions and the frequent absurdities of the 
plet. It would hardly do at Covent Garden, perhaps, nor 
has it the interest of Macbeth, but the Italians still thrill to 
its melodies and, when one of the singers takes and holds 
a high note well and full, break into an uproar of cheering 
comparable only with that of an English football crowd at a 
neat shot into goal. 


DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 





LE GENDARME MODERNE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


A VERSAILLES s’élévera bientét un monument 4 la gloire é 
la gendarmerie. On vient d’en commencer les fondations, 
Pour le premier coup de pioche il y eut une cérémonie aved 
plusieurs discours. Les journaux ont négligé d’en rapporter 
le texte, mais certainement les orateurs ne manquérent pas 
de souligner la métamorphose du gendarme au cours des 
vingt derniéres années. En tout cas c’est une étude intéres. 
sante. 

En vérité le gendarme est un symbole. II représente dey 
abstractions qu’aucune société ne saurait longtemps mécop. 
naitre : Discipline, Devoir, Ordre. Les gendarmes de chaque 
brigade logent avec leurs familles dans un batiment portant 
Pinscription : Gendarmerie Nationale. Or, dans certaines 
localités le voyageur attentif pourra constater que sous le mot 
“nationale” le badigeon n’a pas entiérement effacé le mot 
“‘impériale.”’ Les régimes passent, le gendarme demeure. 

Par parenthése il convient de rectifier une erreur tris 
répandue a l’étranger. L’agent de police de nos villes n’est 
pas gendarme. Ce n’est qu’un policeman municipal, tandis 
que le gendarme est soldat, relevant du ministre de la guerre 
et commandé par des officiers. S’il faut une comparaison, 
la gendarmerie ressemblerait plutét 4 l’ancienne Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Recrutés parmi les sous-officiers de l’armée 
active, les gendarmes ont de multiples fonctions : police rurale, 
liaison entre les réservistes et l’autorité militaire, force armée 
pour le maintien de l’ordre (la Garde mobile n’est qu’une forme 
de gendarmerie), troupe d’apparat (Garde  républicaine), 
En outre, dés la mobilisation la gendarmerie fournit la prévété 
aux armées. 

Autrefois le gendarme 4 cheval ¢tait imposant. Son 
uniforme bleu aux galons d’argent comportait bicorne, baudrier, 
aiguillettes et hautes bottes. Moins jeune et moins sportif 
que son successeur actuel, il était souvent de carrure massive 
et une forte moustache barrait sa “‘ loyale et bonne figure.” 
Il avait émerveillé le shah de Perse Muzaffar-ed-din; au 
début du siécle, lors de ses cures 4 Contrexéville, ce souverain 
ne voulait d’autre escorte. Mais le gendarme d’alors était 
plus solide que subtil. Ancien militaire chevronné, il appliquait 
la lettre des réglements plutét que leur esprit. Chansonniers 
et caricaturistes le prenaient volontiers pour cible. Dans /e 
Gendarme est sans pitié Georges Courteline a tracé un portrait 
définitif de ce serviteur du pays qu’on blaguait tout en I’estimant. 

Pendant la guerre l’estime fut mise 4 rude épreuve. Dans 
toutes les armées du monde le soldat n’aime guére le prévét. 
Le poilu descendant des tranchées se heurtait dans les can- 
tonnements a des consignes qu’il jugeait vexatoires et que le 
gendarme était chargé de faire respecter. Cela n/alla pas 
sans querelles ni horions. Au bout de vingt ans les rancunes 
ont disparues. Et puis le gendarme s’est transformé. D’une 
part ’uniforme a été simplifié ; plus de bicorne ni d’aiguillettes, 
souvent plus de bottes non plus, car maintenant le gendarme 
va surtout 4 bicyclette ou en sidecar. Les grosses moustaches 
ne sont plus de mode. D’autre part il y a beaucoup plus de 
souplesse, au physique comme au moral. 

Plusieurs facteurs ont contribué 4 cette transformation. 
Dans les armées modernes, les progrés de l’armement et des 
moyens de communication influent sur la tactique méme des 
plus petites unités. A tous les échelons I’initiative intelligente 
importe plus que jamais. Avec le service de courte durée 
Yinstruction de la troupe doit étre intensive. L’armée est 
trop occupée pour concourir habituellement au maintien de 
Vordre. La Garde mobile, qui date de 1921, la supplée dans 
ces fonctions. Gardes et gendarmes, tous issus de cette 
nouvelle armée, sont donc plus jeunes et mieux instruits que 
leurs devanciers. 

L’automobile aussi a joué son role dans la transformation. 
Depuis le temps des diligences la vie n’avait guére change 
dans les petites villes. Elle restait essentiellement routiniére: 
mémes figures, mémes propos, mémes contraventions aux 
mémes époques pour les mémes délits. Le gendarme végétait 
en attendant la retraite ou l’avancement 4 l’ancienneté. L’auto 
vint secouer cette torpeur. Maintenant les gens circulent sans 
cesse entre ville et campagne—et les idées aussi. Quand il 
dirige le trafic sur les grandes routes le gendarme voit Ic monde 
défiler devant ses yeux.. Hasuentirer profit. La gendarmerie 
est restée corps d’élite dans un cadre nouveau. ‘Tous ceux 
qui parcourent la province peuvent s’en rendre compte. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Fen Harvest 

This year’s harvest is a very beautiful spectacle, especially 
in the Fen Country, and indeed the heavy clay-land that 
fringes the Eastern Fens on the inland side. The wheats 
afe magnificent, in bulk, in colour and in quality. A great 
umber of the cornfields are separated by large areas of sugar- 
beet, which has brought good profits in the last few years, 
and that, too, looks flourishing today, though at one time the 
very worst was feared. It would surprise many people, not 
well acquainted with the Fens, to see how much land, even 
on larger farms, is planted with celery. Most of the wheat 
isin stook and a short period of dry weather would be invaluable. 

* * * * 


Water-Bird Warfare 

By the side of a large pond, once the moat of a country 
house, vanished these hundreds of years, a pair of wild duck 
hatched out this spring an enormous family. They are now 
reduced to two. Their chief and most mortal enemy was a 
bird that had also bred a large family in the rushes by the same 
pond. It belongs to a species that appears to be steadily 
relapsing to barbarism and the habits of the jungle. The 
young mallard were almost all killed by the moor-hen, which 
were caught red-handed (or red-headed) in the act. It is 
hard to understand why one water-bird should kill another 
water-bird simply for wantonness. The moor-hen pecked 
the young duck to death and left the bodies where the dastard 
deed was done. There was, of course, no question of feeding 
onthe prey. It happens that I have lately come upon several 
examples of such aimless destructiveness on the part of the 
moor-hen. Ina Norfolk sanctuary the moor-hen have attacked 
not the young but the eggs of the duck. They give each egg 
a peck or two, as if solely with the idea of sterilisation. I 
have seen eggs so punctured and the hole was so small in girth 
as to rule out the theory that the eggs were broken for purposes 
of “ oval suction.”” The moor-hen were not the only mortal 
enemies of the duck on the pond. One or two were known 
to have been killed by the small Spanish owls. 

* * * * 


The Balance of Nature 

The explanation is, perhaps, the old one, that the morality 
of birds goes to pieces if they are over-numerous. The moor-hen 
were very carefully preserved on this midland pond, their 
eggs covered- up when thought advisable and all enemies 
kept at bay. They were the spoilt children of the place. This 
protection, given to birds whose families are of enormous 
proportions, had probably multiplied the birds beyond a 
natural population. Comparative examples are many. If 
the rookeries flourish exceedingly, the rooks take on the character 
of the carrion crow, and destroy both eggs and young birds, 
which else are quite foreign to their dietary. In places coot 
have multiplied even more exorbitantly than the moor-hen 
and have now become a real menace on some of the urban 
teservoirs. Sparrows, tits and finches, like squirrels, rooks 
and little owls, all extend their catholicity of taste when their 
Numbers are excessive. A very scientific enquiry into this 
subject was made many years ago in Hungary (by M. Svetozar, 
I think) in regard to the rook. The chief enquirer was himself 
a farmer; and he came to the conclusion, based on a large 
sum of evidence, that the rook was among the most beneficent 
of birds till it b2came over-numerous. Then it proved an 
enemy both to grain crops and young birds. As a rule in 
England the balance is nicely kept. 

* * * * 

A Rectory Record 

A good example of the discoveries made by those scientific 
Tesearchers who ring the legs of birds, is contained in the 
records of one country garden on the borders of the Fens. 
One swallow ringed as a nestling was found four years later 
in the Orange Free State. It had probably taken this immense 
journey twice since it was ringed. This likelihood is made 
more likely by another record from the same Huntingdonshire 
garden. A swallow ringed in the garden one year was caught 
on her nest in the same garden the next year, and thus further 
Proof supplied that the swallows are wont to return not only 
to the same district but to the same spot. A journey of 4,000 
Miles each way does not disturb the memory or alter the 


affection for home. The way of a swallow in the air is much 
more wonderful than the Solomonic wonder of the way of an 
eagle: the mechanics of flight are less admirable than the 
affectionate fidelity of the mind. 


* * * * 


Rare Visitors 

New friends among birds as well as old have been weicomed 
among the visitors of the year. An observer, who had time 
only for a short visit to a Norfolk sanctuary, saw the other 
day both avocets and spoonbills. That marvellous chain of 
sanctuaries—Scolt Head, Blakeney Spit, Cley—and the inter- 
vening marshes and flats are progressively exerting their influence 
on birds that had at one time quite deserted their English 
haunts. The bittern is common; the spoonbill becomes a 
regular visitor, and we may soon see nesting pairs of the 
ruff and reeve. Over these sanctuaries, watchers, both 
amateur and professional, “‘ keep watch and ward” against 
collectors of eggs and skins, and the promiscuous longshore 
gunman. Birds will discover even small isolated sanctuaries ; 
but contiguous sanctuaries of wide scope are almost necessary 
for the attraction of bigger and wilder birds. On this account 
alone a great debt is owed to Dr. Long, the founder of the 
Norfolk Trust, and everyone will wish him a quick return to 
health. 


The Cache 

A small but very valuable bag of pea seed containing the 
results of twenty-five years of careful selection was found 
at sowing time to be completely empty. A mouse had made a 
small hole and carried off or eaten the whole of the contents. 
The research-worker could find only four seeds, so thoroughly 
had the mouse or mice done their work. Knowing the habit 
of the mouse to make store-heaps he searched all likely nooks, 
but in vain. This summer he noticed an unexpected leaf 
or two protruding from a patch of aubrietia on his rock garden; 
and, lifting the mat of stems and leaf, uncovered a number 
of pea seedlings, which presently proved to be of the precious 
variety; and also a heap of ungerminated seed which sprouted 
successfully when sown. By this discovery the ruin of twenty- 
five years of work was averted; and a satisfactory bulging 
baz of seed-pods is in being. It will be carefully protected ; 
but the ingenuity and gymnastic skill of rodents are difficult 
to baffle. For example: a number of heads of sweet corn 
of a special sort were carefully suspended well away from the 
walls. They were nevertheless almost wholly consumed 
by rats or mice which jumped on to the seed heads from the 
narrow take off of a skirting board. The feat was worthy of a 
flying squirrel. 


* * * * 


* *« * «x 


In the Garden 

Most of us are too little imaginative, too conventional in 
our gardens, especially our potagers. The number of pleasant, 
earlier vegetables is very great; the number included in most 
gardens is very small and hardly varies from year to year. 
Some few exceptions are to be found. I visited last week a 
small garden presided over by a man of science who has a 
special fondness for France and a great love of experiment. 
His small plot contained among other rarer things Portulaccas, 
the goosefoot known as Good King Henry (of Navarre ?), 
Chinese cucumber, the purple bean, a specially selected 
mange-tout pea, celeriac, varieties of endive, a large purple 
radish, of whicu the seedpods are found to be edible, and 
purslane. The practical value of some of these is a closed 
cookery book to me; but two of them I have enjoyed at the 
table, and both seem to me well worthy of a place, I mean 
Good King Henry and purslane. Purslane has a double virtue. 
It is excellent as a salad plant (better even than the wild sorrel, 
a much neglected weed), and it is excellent when cooked as a 
green vegetable. The whole of the stalk and leaf is edible 
whether before or after cooking; and it resembles such a 
plant as lucerne in its re-emergence. You may cut the same 
plant three times within the season. The garden contained also 
a number of sweet-smelling herbs, one of them, discovered 
growing wild in Spain, near Barcelona. A garden growing such 
things is not only beautiful or useful: it is also exciting. 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as ts reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week.’ paragraphs. 


=—=—= 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—May I reply briefly to Sir Benjamin Cohen’s letter in 
your issue of August 12th ? 

The letter does not make it clear whether by the words 
** professional abortionist ’ the writer means a registered or 
an unregistered person. In the early part of the letter it is 
clearly a registered person, because he is called a ‘‘ doctor.” 
But later in the letter Sir Benjamin refers to ‘‘ the illegal 
practitioner ” and leaves us in doubt if by this term he means 
a person practising without a registered qualification or a 
properly qualified doctor who is procuring abortion illegally. 

The distinction is vital. No change in the law, whether 
in code law or in case law, can bring the unregistered person 
within the law. But it is true that I considered that the 
position of the registered practitioner was considerably clarified 
by the Bourne case, and I still do. To give my reasons 
would be to repeat the gist of my article in your issue of 
July 22nd. 

Sir Benjamin Cohen says that “‘ the professional abortionist ”” 
(? registered) ‘‘ could always defend himself on the plea that 
he honestly believed that there was danger either to life or 
to mental equilibrium.” But no reputable practitioner, even 
before the Bourne case, ever procured abortion without con- 
sultation : to have done so has always rendered him suspect. 
As I pointed out, ‘‘ good faith and the sharing of the decision 
to perform abortion with responsible colleagues . . . remain the 
criteria . . . which alone give adequate protection to the 
public and to the doctor.” 

Your correspondent thinks that the only way to abolish 
the professional abortionist is to legalise the operation. But 
surely the whole meaning of the Bourne case is that, given 
the conditions just stated, the operation zs legalised, 7.e., 
lawful. Outside these conditions it may not be. I believe 
it will be found that Sir Norman Birkett’s Committee will 
arrive at much the same recommendations as were implicit 
in Mr. Justice Macnaghten’s charge to the jury.—I am, Sir, 
yours obediently, HORDER. 


WHERE CAN HEINRICH GO? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—The suggestion made by Mr. Bolton in The Spectator of 
August 12th that room might be found in India for some 
of the eminent teachers of medicine and science exiled from 
Germany and Austria is, I believe, one of immense importance 
not merely for the men concerned but for the future of Asia. 

Some such suggestion has been before various Indian 
leaders from time to time since 1933. It was natural that 
some of the more progressive princes should have considered 
the possibility of obtaining the services of some world-famous 
exile for their States. A few exiled German doctors have indeed 
found posts in India. But so far only one great Indian, if I 
am not mistaken, has been inspired by the larger vision of a 
centre of research and teaching staffed by the foremost scientists 
of the world and available to all India. Practical difficulties 
have hitherto prevented the execution of the scheme. The 
Government of India has to consider, like H.M. Government 
in the United Kingdom, the professional interests of domestic 
doctors ; British India has no funds to spare, and the rulers, 
who might furnish the money, will not easily do so for an 
establishment outside their own States. There are only a few 
States rich enough to endow by their own efforts a great 
research centre such as the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute near 
Berlin, which is the obvious model for the scheme. 

I am very glad that Mr. Bolton has mentioned the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad. I believe I have seen that wonderful 
institution, one of the most moving things in India today, 
at a later stage of development than he has. The tireless 
energy of Sir Akbar Hydari has been largely responsible for 
the building on a 1,500 acre site on the fringe of Hyderabad 





city of a group of vast granite edifices designed to house fop 
many centuries a centre of Moslem, and one hopes, all-Indian 
learning. It is here, and in one or two similar places such as 
Pandit Malanya’s Hindu University at Benares, that the new 
experiment could be most easily started. It is now rather late 
in the day, because many of the greatest exiles have already 
been snapped up by universities in this country, the U.S.A, 
Turkey, and elsewhere. But I believe that a number of those 
that have found temporary shelter would be ready to transfer 
to India on two conditions. One, which I have reason to think 
will be granted, is that they will be provided with first-rate 
laboratories and other scientific equipment. The other is an 
undertaking that they would not merely be employed for a 
few years, to be discharged when they have built up their 
schools of trained Indian assistants. They must be offered 
life appointments with pensions ; on that condition they might 
be willing to accept small salaries. 


In every field of national life Indians are fast taking things 
into their own hands. They are entering a phase of marvellous 
opportunity in building up a new and better-provided nation, 
Here is an opportunity to be taken, and taken quickly, by those 
Indians whose vision reaches beyond the immediate struggle 
for independence to the constructive effort ahead.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD FREUND, 

170 Gloucester Place, London, N.W.1. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Vellala misreads the main argument of my article, 
Heinrich is a great man. He was a greater man when he 
worked in co-operation with his Viennese colleagues. A medi- 
cal centre needs doctors, hospitals, patients. We ought not to 
dissipate the eminence of Vienna. The Freund Institute for 
Research on Cancer has been transferred in its entirety from 
Vienna to London. That is good: for who will say that the 
Freund-Kaminer test of the blood serum may not eventually 
lead to the discovery of a complete cure for cancer? The lives 
of millions depend upon a little courageous foresight. 


I should like to see the greater doctors of Vienna transplanted 
en bloc to London, to Birmingham, to Bradford—in friendly 
rivalry to the medical school in Leeds, where Lord Moynihan 
did his best work—or to Cambridge, where it would be possible 
to complement the medical advantages which Lord Nuffield’s 
generosity has promised for Oxford. I do not want a medical 
centre to disappear because of any reckless or casual dissemina- 
tion of ability. There are already far too many assaults upon 
civilisation. I know the difficulties... Celebrity and magna- 
nimity do not always go together. Between those who regard 
the medical profession as overcrowded and those who believe 
that no vigorous defence policy can be prodigal with medical 
skill there is little common agreement. 


So I suggested that medical leaders should carry the fame 
of Vienna to Hyderabad or Mysore. In each State wise men 
are at the head of affairs. Mysore still pays a shameful subsidy, 
and if she became the new Vienna I am certain that the Govern- 
ment of India would be at last persuaded to bring an historic 
injustice to an end. I do not see how any project which makes 
India medicine-conscious is to inflict suff2ring upon the Indian 
doctor. Indeed, if I were a man of means I would go back to 
India and agitate in a particular province for a health insurance 
scheme. The industrialists would not like me. But in the end 
Vellala—who, I suspect, is a promising medical student at 
Edinburgh—would probably approve.—Yours faithfully, 


J. R. GLorRNEY BOLTON. 
3 Strand-on-the-Green, London, W. 4. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Your issue of August 12th contains a contribution 
entitled ‘‘ Where can Heinrich go?” in which the statement 38 
made, “‘ before the Nazi invasion Vienna was Europe’s best 
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medical centre.” It would be interesting to know on what 
ds such a statement is made and what contributions to 
sive medical science have emanated from Vienna at all 
comparable to the work of such doctors as Jenner, Harvey, 
Lister, Ross, Simpson, Bruce, Mott and many others of 
gritish nationality—Yours, &c., B. H. SHaw. 


St. Mawes, Cornwall. 


OFFICIAL HOSPITALITY AT MALVERN 

[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 
gx,—In February of this year Mr. Chamberlain announced 
the setting up of a committee to further the wider and more 
fiective presentation of British news, views and culture 
sbroad. The measure was most welcome to foreign corre- 
spondents in London like myself who were thus given a valuable 
ally in their daily fight against the ignorance and misconceptions 
of England and its people which unhappily still flourish too 
jbundantly. A recent experience has made me doubtful, 
however, whether the Prime Minister’s effort will ever meet 
with the success it deserves unless it receives more generous 
support from certain members of the public. As I have reason 
to fear that the striking indifference to publicity in the foreign 
Press with which I have met on this occasion is by no means 
exceptional it may be of interest to you to hear a brief account 
of a typical instance. 

Two weeks ago I saw an opportunity to visit the Malvern 
Festival, which interesting cultural event I had long since 
wished to make the subject of two or three articles in my 
newspaper. This journal, incidentally, occupies more or 
less the same position in Holland as The Times in England 
and, in fact, pays a handsome compliment to that great news- 
paper by advertising itself as “‘’The Times of Holland.” I 
wrote to the appropriate quarters outlining my plans and 
applying for seats or any other accommodation the admittedly 
hard-pressed management might be able to provide me with. 
The following day I received a reply stating that the manage- 
ment were exceedingly sorry but that they could not guarantee 
squeezing me in anywhere and that hence “it would be a 
waste of time [for me] to come to Malvern.”” Undaunted by 
this not excessively encouraging reception I telephoned to the 
Malvern box office. I was then told that seats were available 
for one of the three performances for which I had applied 
and that, if I came to Malvern, I stood a good chance of being 
able to see the other two as well as tickets were constantly 
being returned to the box office. I went, I saw (all the plays 
I wanted to see), but I did not conquer the cold indifference 
of the management. I hinted to the manager that it would 
be a gracious and perhaps not altogether unbusinesslike gesture 
if he were to restore their complimentary character to the 
tickets which I had purchased so easily in spite of his assurances 
to the contrary. His response was decidedly chilly and of a 
doubtful civility, which made me wonder whether I had been 
trying to sell him a vacuum cleaner instead of attempting to 
secure his co-operation in making publicity for his enterprise 
and for British culture in general. I then attempted to secure 
five minutes of the director’s time in order to acquaint him with 
what I thought might be a matter of interest.to him. The 
director was very busy; would I pour out my heart to the 
general manager ? I would, and most agreeable the general 
Manager was. He took extensive notes of my gently woeful 
tale, he would inform the director and he was certain the latter 
would be most interested. It was not to be. When just 
before leaving Malvern I managed accidentally to speak to the 
director, he knew nothing about the matter. Nor, as it turned 
out, could he be bothered. He was very busy; would I 
excuse him . . . ? 


What is the moral of this trivial incident which contrasted 
80 strikingly with the charming hospitality and kindness 
with which both residents and visitors of Malvern received 
me in their midst ? The moral, I submit, is that the enviable 
self-assurance of the Englishman which enables him to preserve 
even in these furious times a benign indifference to the good will 
and appreciation of the outside world sometimes makes it 
uphill work for the foreign friends of England to help create 
that better understanding so much desired by no one less 
than the Prirne Minister himself—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. H. Huizinea, 

London Editor of the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant. 

19 Chantry House, Eccleston St., S.W.1, 


AN EXCHANGE OF DISSIDENTS 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Your articles in July 29th issue and some of the preceding 
issues present the Jewish Refugee problem clearly to the 
peoples of the world who may have the advantage of reading 
them. Without attempting to suggest remedies with so little 
knowledge of the details to be worked out, I would like to ask 
a question: ‘‘ Would it not be feasible for Germany and 
Czechoslovakia to ‘trade’ (exchange) some citizens to the 
advantage of both parties?” Those desiring to, or forced to, 
leave Germany (especially Jews) would be exchanged for 
Sudeten Germans who desire to get back to the Fatherland 
and all the benefits of the German form of government for 
which they yearn. Herr Hitler’s plan regarding personal 
property could be carried out on both sides, viz. :—Those 
leaving Germany must leave behind them all their property. 
Those leaving Czechoslovakia would leave theirs behind for 
the incoming refugees to inherit. There would thus be a 
minimum of disturbance of ‘“‘ assets.” 


So far as the personnel is concerned the Czech people and 
their Government would quickly appreciate that a loyal Jew 
is a better acquisition than a disloyal German no matter how 
“* Aryan’ the blood in his veins. 


Germany, judged by her own standards, would have to admit 
that she would be getting a good if not the best of the bargain.— 
I am, Yours truly, N. De WIND. 


300 East Armour Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missourt, U.S.A. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1R,—Few experienced people doubt the truth of Mr. Oakley's 
two statements that (1) the existing Special Place Examination 
has on the whole the paramount advantage of satisfying 
parents by its fairness, and (2) it misses many of the best 
candidates, particularly that type of late developer who by 
his solidity and staying power has very great potentialities. 
Fact (1) justifies the examination as a whole for the present ; 
and what we want is a way round the difficulty stated in 
fact (2). 

A way round is now possible. Two evolutionary changes 
now happening have accidentally provided it. One is the 
development of the new Senior Schools, which next year will 
keep their pupils till the age of 15 plus, and the other is the 
change in School Certificate Regulations which will make 
it possible for a school certificate to be awarded to a candidate 
not taking a foreign language. A child who fails to get a 
Special Place at 11 plus will still be unable to get a late transfer 
to a Secondary School during the school certificate course, 
because the absence of mathematics other than arithmetic, 
and the absence of a foreign language from his Senior School 
Course will prevent him from taking his due place in the 
Secondary School. 


But—here is the point—if the Education Committees are 
willing to provide the quite small increase of staffing and 
accommodation needed to allow a small school certificate 
class at the top of the senior school, late developers with 
enough impetus could take the school certificate in the Senior 
School, and make it their qualification for transfer to the 
post-certificate forms of the Secondary School. 

There is always room at the top in a Secondary School, 
where at least some of the available courses are specialised, 
and numbers in classes are small. 

The cure is therefore as follows: (1) Allow facilities for a 
small school certificate class at the top of the Senior School, 
and allow candidates to stay to 16 plus. (2) Let the school 
certificate give the right of late entry into Secondary Schools, 
so that late developers can get across to take advanced courses 
at 15 plus or 16 plus, and stay at school, if they wish, ull 
18 plus or 19 plus. I should not be surprised if such late 
developers proved to be among the best of all.—Yours faith- 


fully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 
Chippenham Secondary School, Wilts. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence,—ED. ive 


Spectator.] 
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* ADVOCATES OF THE LEAGUE” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It is not I but Dr. Gilbert Murray who makes the cap fit. 

In speaking of ‘‘ advocates of the League ” in my article of 
July 8th I was thinking not of the League of Nations Union, 
but of the politicians, Members of Parliament, writers and 
journalists who, for several years past, have proceeded on the 
lines I indicated in this article. It is part of my daily work to 
follow these proceedings pretty carefully, and to deny that they 
have followed this course would be—for me—to deny the 
evidence of my senses. 

The League of Nations Union includes men and women of 
all parties and opinions, and nothing is more desirable than 
that they should hold together in these times to maintain what 
is essential in the idea of a League of Nations. The difficulty 
of finding any uniform expression of their views as they apply 
to current affairs is very great, and I should not like to add to 
it by any public controversy about the Union’s propaganda. 
But, as Dr. Murray is aware, I have taken other opportunities 
of expressing my dissent from those parts of it which seem to 
me open to the objections indicated in my article-——Yours, &c., 

J. A. SPENDER. 


THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Your Special Correspondent’s article on the ‘“‘ Greek 
Dictatorship ” in The Spectator of August 5th gives such an 
erroneous impression of the situation in Greece that I beg the 
hospitality of your columns to put in a word for the other side. 

To begin with, his version of the events leading up to 
August 4th is inaccurate. ‘* During the period of his consti- 
tutional Government,”’ he writes, ‘‘ General Metaxas set about 
pursuing his own personal policy. . . . Thissoon caused a work- 
ing agreement between the two largest parties in the Chamber.” 
The period referred to is presumably from April 13th, 1936, 
when Professor Demerdzis died and General Metaxas, as 
Vice-Premier, succeeded him to the Premiership, to August 4th. 
If that is so it is not irrelevant to mention that General Metaxas 
was actually asked by the party leaders to remain as Premier 
pending their discussions. 


The only agreement they arrived at, after months of negotia- 
tions, was the bargain between the Liberal Party and the fifteen 
Communist deputies who held the balance—an agreement that 
was scotched by its mere publication in the Press. Reports of 
the conclusion of agreements and the formation of coalition 
cabinets all saw their birth, not surprisingly, after August 4th, 
when the decision was taken out of the hands of the party leaders. 


As regards the popularity of the régime, that is surely a matter 
of opinion : but to say that 98 per cent. of the people is hostile 
is, if I may say so without offence, pure trash. It is natural 
that certain elements which have had their activities curbed by 
the vigorous policy of the Government should have no affec- 
tion for it. But the vast majority of the people, and especially 
the worker, whose life has been made so much easier by the 
many reforms introduced and speedily put into cffect by the 
new Administration, is solidly behind the Government.— 
I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient servant, 


L. C. DATESON. 
2 Kildare Gardens, Bayswater, London, W. 2. 


A MAGISTRATE ON REFUGEES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—It is reported that Mr. H. Metcalfe, the Old Street 
magistrate, on August 19th sentenced two men and one woman 
(who is expecting a child) to six months’ hard labour for having 
landed in this country without leave ; and that he said: ‘‘ The 
way Stateless Jews from Germany are pouring in from every 
port of this country is becoming an outrage. I intend to en- 
force the law to the fullest. The policy adopted by this 
country, and, if I may say so, it is a wise policy, is to punish 
sterriy aliens coming into the country illegally. It is not 
merely taking them by the scruff of the neck and throwing them 
out.” 


Mr. Metcalfe is doubtless upholding the law in passing what 
to many people will seem a savage sentence. But is it not 


unfortunate that an English magistrate should think fit to 


ee 


accentuate the misery of these refugees by Publicly offey; 
such a comment on their misdemeanour ? Cannot Mr. Met. 
calfe feel even a faint sympathy with the appalling plight of 
these victims of a terrible persecution ?—Yours faithfully, 


GeorcE E, Kamu, 
21 King’s Gardens, West End Lane, N.W. 6. 


SLAVES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—It is anything but a pleasure to “‘ cross swords ” with $0 
good and tried a friend of native races as Sir George Maxwell 
but in saying that my statements ‘‘ are so misleading »y 
am bound to point out that he refrains from saying in why 
respects. 

Sir George: Maxwell quotes the admirable texts of pro 
clamations issued by Government, but as an experienced 
administrator he knows the wide variation in remote regions 
between issuing a proclamation and getting it carried out, 

I appreciate to the full the fact that the Administration ang 
my friend Tshekedi Khama are most anxious to apply al 
the terms of the proclamations throughout an area as large 
as France, Belgium and Holland put together. My whol 
point was, and is, the extraordinary difficulties there are in 
giving effect to them, and only those who visit this wild and 
remote region can realise this. I should be greatly surprised 
to learn that any official authority was prepared to say that the 
proclamations have in fact been carried out. 

Another striking omission from Sir George Maxwell’s letter 
is that it only refers to the Bamangwato area, whereas my 
article, as I made clear, referred to the whole territory in 
which the Masarwa are to be found.—I am, Yours, &c., 


Denison House, JOHN Harris, | 


Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 


JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SiR,—You have found space lately in your columns for two 
letters about my book, James, Duke of Mormouth. May | 
comment on them in one ? 

As regards the first: the length of the book was my fault, 
and not my publisher’s. 

As regards the second: Mr. Maurice Page can see no good 
in Monmouth, and, though James II himself described 
Monmouth’s conduct of the Sedgemoor campaign as that of 
**a great Captain,” refuses him all credit for the action. To 
Mr. Page, Monmouth’s hurried change of plan—made necessary 
by the flight of Grey and his Horse—was due to Monmouth’s 
** losing his head.” The writer in the Victoria County History 
who treats of the battle says Monmouth “‘ changed his tactics 
with commendable promptitude and decided on an immediate 
frontal attack with his Foot,”’ by which he might yet demoralis: 
Feversham’s army. 

As to Mr. Page’s statement that ‘“‘ There is no evidence 
of Grey’s cowardice,” may I refer him to the evidence of 
Monmouth’s servant Williams, who said that he heard the 
Duke exclaim when the cavalry fled, ‘‘ Lost by the cowardice 
of my Lord Grey!” Hardly anyone, it seems, will change 
preconceived opinion, even when well-documented evidence 
is offered to the contrary: this the reviews of my book- 
generous though they are—have taught me. I did not s¢t 
out to make Monmouth a hero, but only to show him as he 
was. In doing so, I discovered him to be a better man than 
common opinion—my own included—thought him.—Yous 
faithfully, ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. 

Green End, Sutton Courtenay, Berks. 


“TO ANNE HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE, 
SHOTTERY ” 


ALONG this road that, once a Tudor lane, 

A magic heart held tremuious to desire 

Now runs a redness, like the brand of Cain, 

Of crudest brick-work—though through every shire 

Destruction blots our English beauty’s shape, 

Could not the haunts of Shakespeare’s love escape? 
GORELL 
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A DIARY OF CIVILISATION 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 


“Cities are a product of the earth . . . and emblems of that 
settled life which began with permanent agriculture . . . What the 
shepherd, the woodman, and the miner know, becomes transformed 
_, into durable elements in the human heritage. Within the city 
the essence of each type of soil and labour and economic goal is 
concentrated. Cities are a product of time. They are the moulds in 
which men’s lifetimes have cooled and congealed . . . Layer upon 
layer, past times preserve themselves in the city until life itself is 
finally threatened with suffocation ; then, in sheer defence, modern 
man invents the museum.” 


With this definition and warning, Mr. Mumford introduces 
his tremendous study of cities which, though a work complete 
in itself, concludes the testament of human living Mr. Mumford 
started four years ago with Technics and Civilisation. In that 
now classic study of the machine he began by identifying 
the human impulses that required satisfying with machines ; 
showed the progress of technics over static institutions like the 
monastery, the mine, and the battlefield ; showed man himself 
to be the best natural model for the machine; then wrote 
the history of social habits during eight centuries, staking off 
the main three phases into three stages of history: what he 
called the ‘‘ eotechnic’’ phase—the idea and progress of 
power-machinery, with the wheel as symbol; the “ paleo- 
technic” era, founded on the mine, the nineteenth-century 
contribution of ‘‘ multiplying and vulgarising ” production ; 
and finally the ‘‘ neotechnics ”’ phase, provoked by the electric 
cell and the dynamo—an era in which, with much blinking, 
we ate beginning to feel at home. 


The present work is a history of the most permanent clearing 
house of these means and conflicts—the city. Of what it is, 
how it has functioned in the Western world since the tenth 
century, why its physical pattern is the residue of social fears 
and assertions. Under Mr. Mumford’s serenely practical 
gaze, the mediaeval city is neither quaint nor curious. Indeed, 
it is necessary to insist on that word “‘ function ” to appreciate 
the beautifully articulate, knowledge that makes Mr. Mumford 
a critic and expositor far above the encyclopaedia, the academic 
att historian, the architect-propagandist, all of which he can 
superficially claim to be. It is function he is examining and 
elucidating all the time ; he comes to his study with no battery 
of appraising adjectives or mere learned enthusiasm. He 
comes equipped with a quarter century’s personal knowledge 
of the physical plant of cities the world over, and with a severely 
enquiring western intelligence, always asking and wondering 
why in this place a clump of trees should be on a hill, why in 
that a church. Mr. Mumford’s command of generalisation 
is that of a great historian rather than of a great philosopher, 
at its best—when he is analysing the complex and ‘‘ insensate ” 
industrial town—reminding one of the ability of Professor 
Panowsky to know two truisms, far apart in art history, which 
When combined produce a shattering and undeniable truth. 
It can be indicated best in a short review by quoting a few of 
his notes to the book’s profuse and always apt illustrations, 
thus ; 

“Park design, after Le Notre. The two poles (of park design) 
are the parade ground and the wild forest. Fill in the parade ground 
With uniform rows of trees in military formation and you have 
the formal park: thin out the forest irregularly and you have the 
romantic park. 
philanthropy (crowds) with naturalism (privacy).” 

_ “Hanley, a pottery town . . . pottery kilns placed next to dwel- 
lings, as if there were no difference between a furnace, a kiln, and a 
domestic workshop. The mass production of pottery for eating vessels 





The Culture of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. $4.50.) 





The nineteenth century endeavoured to combine | 


and wash-bowls, toilet bowls, and urinals was a genuine triumph 
of the paleotechnic period: but as with so many of its short-sighted 
achievements, the means often defied and partly annulled the end.” 


“Modern American kitchen: a well organised laboratory for the 
preparation of food: compact, efficient, it ceases in itself to be a 
living room but encourages the use of adjoining space as a dining 
area . . . Modern form, indeed, begins to flow back from the kitchen 
and the bathroom, the two great biotechnic utilities of the modern 
dwelling—which completely distinguish it from other cultures—~ 
into the remaining rooms of the house.” 


“ Rear of a handsome facade in Edinburgh: barracks architecture, 
facing a catwalk: typical indifference to rear views characteristic 
of scene painting. An architecture of fronts. Beautiful silks : costly 
perfumes: ditty bodies. Elegance and smallpox. Out of sight, 
out of mind.” 


In these extracts appear some of Mr. Mumford’s virtues 
and the defects that grow from them, including one for 
which he has been, I think, too recklessly abused. Namely, 
a habit of private formulations in vocabulary which do 
not fall easily into anybody’s general or special ken. He is 
especially fond of his own Greek compounds, admirable 
when they are attempts to deduce or explain an order, chaotic 
when they are ornamenting Mr. Mumford’s prophecies and 
hopes for the modern world. Incidentally, it must be 
regretted that so excellent a naturalist should have succumbed 
to philosophy and concluded his survey of planned regionalism 
—which he believes to be our sheet anchor—with a philosophic 
blueprint, a wishful prayer that the emerging city form will 
build itself out of certain passionate idealisms. 


This seems an ungenerous cry, when it is stimulated by the 
author’s own genius for tracing city growth from the historical 
mesh of human impulses and not only from the more noble 
ones. But it is inevitable at a time when A.R.P. underlines 
the fact that idealism is possibly the last drive a community 
acts on when it decides to rebuild itself. Profit, plague, satiation, 
and especially fear are paramount; a regrettable conclusion 
that Mr. Mumford himself amply proves in his section on 
‘War as City-Builder.” 


He tells in masterly detail of the mediaeval city’s ache for 
security after five centuries of looting and civic bankruptcy. 
But it is likely that radical reform in street-planning, and 
(in this country) in greenbelt planning, will take effect not from 
somebody’s idealism but from Mr. Langdon-Davies’s insistence 
that air raids make such foresight inevitable. Planning for war 
may, in this instance, bring about peace-time playgrounds 
that philanthropy would never have created. 


The subsidiary fault, his often too private vocabulary, offers 
side by side its own rich rewards. In Technics and Civilisation 
he made permanently valid and available to all later writers 
the root divisions of eotechnic, paleotechnic, and neotechnic. 
In The Culture of Cities, he brilliantly borrows from Mendel 
two biological terms, of dominant and recessive, adds two of 
his own (“‘ survivals ’”’ and ‘‘ mutations ”) and so makes himself 
a fine and accurate tool for dissecting the permanent ideals of 
civic order. Thus to Imperial Rome the Church is a mutation ; 
in the mediaeval city it is a dominant; by the end of the six- 
teenth century, a recessive; and in our modern metropolis 
undeniably a survival. Mr. Mumford’s less happy inventions 
produce many a knotty page. But his critics should remember 
it is no special irritant of Mumford. It is the price one has to 
pay for understanding Coleridge, Bentham, or any other 
pioneer naturalist. And it is, for all the passing exasperation, 
not too much to forgive in the most remarkable social criti: 
of our time. 






































































WAYS TO PEACE 


Why Capitalism Means War. By H.N. Brailsford. (Gollancz. 
1s. 6d.) 

The i Optimum of Population. By Imre Ferenczi. 
(International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 3s. 6d.) 
International Raw Material Cartels. By William Oualid. 
(International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 2s.) 
Markets and the Problems of Peaceful Change. By J. B. 

Condliffe. (International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

2s. 3d.) 

IN the uncomfortable borderland between economics, politics 
and strategy there is room both for much specialised study 
and for much clarification of general principles. To the 
faithful Marxist, of course, special studies accepting as their 
unquestioned major premise the continuance of capitalism 
are merely futile. Specific ills, economic or other, rise from 
one underlying disease—capitalism; its paroxysm is war, 
and cannot be avoided by tinkering with the symptoms. 

Mr. Brailsford, of course, puts it less crudely ; but that is 
what his argument boils down to. He claims no originality ; 
he merely restates, in the plainest and briefest terms, fortified 
by up-to-date examples, the familiar theory of capitalist 
expansion and its political effects. It is the argument of Mr. 
Hobson’s Imperialism, the argument, in fact, of Marx, though 
without Marx’s exclusive claims. The presentation is admir- 
able—one’s heart warms to see a job so well done—but it 
hardly convinces one that war is either so inevitable under 
capitalism or so easily avoidable under socialism as its thesis 
maintains. It should really be read by Conservatives as a 
salutary eye-opener; in the hands of the Socialists to whom 
it is addressed it is likely, while satisfactorily animating zeal, 
to obscure and gloss over genuine practical difficulties. 

While Mr. Brailsford, for lack of space or inclination, offers 
no more than a general remedy, the members of the Inter- 
national Studies Conference tackle the specific problems on 
which international unrest is mostly focused; population 
pressure, markets and (from one aspect only) access to raw 
materials. Dr. Ferenczi’s monograph is a formidable and 
comprehensive critical survey (repellently written or translated) 
of the various criteria by which populations can be compared. 
It is largely methodological and thus of interest chiefly to the 
author’s fellow-experts ; but its concluding proposals (for aid 
to the nations revealed by scientific enquiry as genuine “ have 
nots,” for a deliberate attack on malnutrition, for the agreed 
and controlled freeing of migration) link up with the concrete 
work of Mr. Condliffe and Mr. Oualid and even with the wider 
aspirations of Mr. Brailsford. Even apart from these, Dr. 
Ferenczi’s main proposals would be indispensable for any 
attempt at Jong-range policy; one can hardly plan for a 
single nation, still less achieve international justice, without 
reliable information on population in relation to resources 
actual and potential, on its movements, its age, composition 
and its standards. 

Mr. QOualid is concerned less with a long-term programme 
than with an immediate grievance. Raw materials, it is said, 
used indeed to be accessible regardless of territorial sovereignty. 
Now, however, they are controlled by cartels which dis- 
criminate in favour of some buyers and against others; and 
which exact monopoly profits, from sharing which the dis- 
possessed nations are excluded. Mr. Oualid examines these 
propositions with scrupulous care over a representative range 
of instances, and concludes eventually that the cartels are 
very much less black than they are painted. They have exerted 
a genuine long-run stabilising influence, and thus made it 
actually easier, not harder, for consuming industries to get 
raw materials. Any discrimination has been against home 
consumers—with the sole exception of potash, which local 
farmers get cheaply. Monopoly power is checked by contingent 
competition and by the existence of substitutes. The solution 
of the raw materials grievance is financial rather than territorial ; 
and possible abuse of monopoly power should be forestalled 
by international convention, making registration at Geneva 
and conformity with an agreed code of economic conduct a 
condition of legality. An ambitious scheme, undoubtedly, 
but less so than any return to complete /aisser faire. 

Mr. Condliffe’s business-like survey reaches conclusions 
harmonising with those of Mr. Oualid. Transfer of colonial 
territory would make very little difference, a return to a strictly 
worked pre-War gold standard is impossible and not even 
desirable, while the immediate throwing open of all frontiers 
to goods and men would, even if politically feasible, cause 
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intolerable dislocation. | Mr. Condliffe prefers the Progressiva 
adoption of a liberal trading policy by certain countries especially 
and at certain times in particular, the countries being those 
whose gold reserves are rising and the time being the Upswing 
of the trade cycle. Thus international cooperation would 
benefit, dangerous discontents be assuaged, and the rise in 
prices checked, all at once. At the same time a general high- 
wage policy should prevent the typical distortion of Production 
accompanying (and partly constituting) the boom, Apq 
so we are brought back to Mr. Brailsford again. Capitaligy 
must go, says Mr. Brailsford, with the pungency and for 
of the practised publicist. Capitalism must learn, say in effect, 
in the dry and uncolouréed language of research, the Members 
of the International Studies Conference. Let nominalists ang 
realists fight out for themselves whether these propositions 
are in fact identical. HONOR Croom, 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS 


The Evolution of Physics. By Albert Einstein and Leopold 
Infeld. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Puysics, and particularly modern physics, is a subject not 
easily popularised. Attempts are frequently made to render 
its propositions intelligible to the layman by means of imagina- 
tive pictures and analogies drawn from the sphere of common 
sense ; but the effect of such writings, especially when their 
authors display a taste for metaphysics, has been rather to 
mislead people than enlighten them. For this reason the 
book which Professors Einstein and Infeld have written js 
very much to be welcomed. It is popular in the sense that 
it contains no mathematics and relies on_ illustrations and 
examples for the clarification of concepts rather than on 
precise definitions. But it succeeds in avoiding the dangers 
of this method remarkably well. One of its great merits is 
that it is written in such a simple way that even those who 
have no previous knowledge of the subject can enjoy it and 
profit by it. At the same time it does not give the impression 
of unduly simplifying the ideas which it presents. 

The book is divided into four main sections. The first two 
deal with the rise and the decline of the ‘‘ mechanical view,” 
which the authors characterise by a quotation from Helmholtz 
as implying that it is possible to “‘ refer natural phenomena 
back to unchangeable attractive and repulsive forces whose 
intensity depends wholly upon distance.’ They explain 
how the exponents of this view were successful in predicting 
the motions of the planets, and how, by means of the kinetic 
theory of matter, they were able to deal with the phenomena 
of heat. But when we come to electrical phenomena. diff- 
culties are shown to arise. For experiments are cited which 
reveal that when, for example, a moving charge acts upon a 
magnetic needle, the intensity of the force depends not only 
upon distance but also upon the velocity of the charge, and, 
further, that the force acts not along the line connecting the 
needle and the charge, as the mechanical view would requite, 
but perpendicularly to it. Finally, after a full account of the 
reasons which were discovered for preferring the wave to the 
corpuscular theory of light, the mechanical view is condemned 
on the ground that it can save itself only by introducing un- 
warranted hypotheses and assuming the existence of artificial 
substances, of which the undetectable ether has become the 
most notorious. 

The third section is entitled ‘‘ Field, Relativity,’ and occupies 
over two-fifths of the book. The authors set out to show 
how the introduction of the field-concept led to the formulation 
of Maxwell’s equations, the characteristic feature of which 
is that they describe, not the behaviour of material particles, 
but the structure of the electro-magnetic field. Unfortunately, 
the explanation given of the meaning of this important concept 
is not altogether clear. The exposition which follows of th 
theory of relativity is, however, excellent. We are shown 
how, of the three mutually inconsistent propositions, (1) that 
the velocity of light is a constant, (2) that all the laws of natufe 
are the same in all co-ordinate systems moving uniformly, 
relatively to each other, and (3) that positions and velocities 
are transformed from one inertial system to another according 
to the classical transformations, the exponents of the speci 
theory of relativity found it necessary to abandon the thifé. 
As a result of this they were able to conclude that temporal 
relations are not independent of the co-ordinate system 
the observer. Further conclusions which conflict with th 
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ideas of classical mechanics are that the law that force is simply 
proportional to change of velocity is valid only for small 
ylocities, and that there is no essential distinction between 
energy and mass. The validity of the special theory of rela- 
tivity is confined to inertial co-ordinate systems, but in the 
general theory this restriction is removed. Consequently, 
one has to abandon the use of Euclidean geometry, which 
cannot conveniently be applied to all co-ordinate systems. 
The authors add to their description of the theory a brief 
account of some ways in which it has been experimentally 
verified. 

The final section on Quanta is short and summary. There 
is, surprisingly, no discussion of the principle of indeter- 
minacy, nor is it made very clear why in dealing with quanta 
we have to be content with statistical laws. But a good general 
account is given of the nature and the experimental basis of 
the quantum theory of light. A. J. AYER. 


NADIR SHAH 


Nadir Shah. By L. Lockhart. 


Mr. LOCKHART has very fittingly dedicated this scholarly book 
to the memory of the greatest of English Orientalists, the late 
Professor E. G. Browne, under whom he studied Persian and 
Arabic at Cambridge, and it is difficult to see how this 
biography can fail to become the most important reference 
book on its subject. Recent years have produced an abundance 
of literature on Persia, yet Nadir Shah, in some ways the 
most spectacular and inexplicable phenomenon in the history 
of that country, has been neglected. Nor is it difficult to 
see why. The materials on which Mr. Lockhart has drawn 
are abundant but could only yield fruit to an accomplished 
scholar ; many of the most important records are not translated 
into a European language, and many of these are under the 
disadvantage of having been written while the conqueror was 
stil! alive, thus having to be suitable for the gaze of those 
terrible eyes. To reach the truth about capital incidents 
many euphemisms have sometimes to be compared, and 
rumour and falsehood add frequent complications. When the 
extent of the involved labour is considered, and it is further 
remembered that Mr. Lockhart is busy in another occupa- 
tion and has been able to devote only his leisure to this work, 
no praise is too great to bestow on his fine production. 

History as appreciated in Europe is very self-centred, and 
great names outside it can easily escape the notice of the 
supposedly educated. (I never heard at school or Oxford of 
Jenghiz Khan.) It is not altogether surprising, therefore, 
that the average man has probably never heard of the last of 
the Asian conquerors, Nadir Shah, who, born low in a ruined 
State, made his country the most formidable of the East and a 
dreaded opponent of Russia, who conquered beyond all his 
frontiers and sacked Hindustan, and who as a military genius 
ranks with Frederick the Great. But it is stranger that though 
his incredible career took place so recently as the mid-eighteenth 
century, Nadir Shah cuts no great figure in the minds of his 
own countrymen today. ‘Tales are not told of him as they are 
of Shah Abbas or Lutf Ali Khan ; though he built, his name is 
not associated in the popular idea with great edifices; his 
glory vanished in a night. How does he stand in Middle 
Eastern History? The answer seems to be that he stands 
smaller, in proportion to his vast actions, than any other of 
the fraternity of earth-shakers. His egotism was so absolute 
that it takes him out of traditions, and so out of the imagination, 
and so, in some measure, out of history. With great subtlety 
Mr. Lockhart brings home this point. Temptations occur to 
see several resemblances. His removal of many families of 
Bakhtiarri to Khorasan reminds one of the supposed removal 
of the Qashqais to the South by Shah Abbas, and a similar 
Policy of the present Shah. But the point of resemblance is not 
backed up, and soon one is tempted to call it a coincidence. 
Three times the resemblance to Reza Shah recurs: like him 
he threw off subservience to foreign Powers, began the building 
of a fleet, decreed a uniform hat; and then the resemblance 
Vanishes again. The national interest meant nothing to 
Nadir Shah. It was useful to his aggrandisement. He might 
have permanently enriched his heroic people out of the spoils 
of India ; they served him as cannon-fodder and he ruined 
them. He seems to have actually despised and hated the 
Persians ; the act which led to his assassination was an order 
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that the Persian officers of his guard should be massacred. 
In Mr. Lockhart’s opinion he can most profitably be compared 
to Tamerlane, a similarity which was inspiringly evident to 
Nadir Shah himself. Though at the beginning of his career 
he was capable of politic mercy, in the end his ferocity was so 
all-embracing that his legacy was only discord and hatreds. 
He left no Shah Rukh. 

The subsequent history of Persia becomes easier to under- 
stand after reading Mr. Lockhart’s book. Less satisfactory 
is his introduction to Nadir Shah’s career in the first chapters. 
He inclines to concentrate on personalities at the expense of 
the general scene: he does not explain what remained of the 
Safavi centralised authority ; how, for example, was it possible 
to reconstitute a large army in two months (p. 72)? The 
reader would suppose that the anarchy of the period would have 
precluded such a feat. It is credible that there are not the 
materials for painting this background, but if this is the case 
Mr. Lockhart should have said so. One other criticism I 
would make, though this is of a more personal nature. Mr. 
Lockhart follows the precedents of Browne in his scholarly 
transliteration of Oriental words. What is the value of that 
method ? Familiar names often become unrecognisable ; 
words are written as they are never pronounced. This puts a 
heavy brake on the reader, and for no better purpose than to 
force the Latin alphabet to do the work of the Arabic, which, 
poor thing, it never cando. I sigh for the easy days of Avicenna 
and the Sophy. However, I willingly concede that the point 
is very small against the greatness of Mr. Lockhart’s achieve- 
ment, CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


ANARCHIST UTOPIA 


Poetry and Anarchism. By Herbert Read. (Faber. 6s.) 


Mr. Reap, like Mr. Middleton Murry, is publicly engaged 
in a difficult and confused pilgrimage. Again like Mr. Murry, 
he is now completely disillusioned about orthodox com- 
munism. But here for the present the resemblance ends : 
Mr. Read has joined with Mr. Orwell in adding some feathers 
to the other left wing, the anarchist-syndicalist movement 
in Spain. His objection to Stalinism is that it retains much 
of capitalist ideology, in the forms of bureaucracy, inequality, 
repression and the “ leader-dictator” psychology; and he 
proposes a more “essential”? communism, a_ syndicalist 
architecture enriched with surrealism and the remains of 
his interest in Social Credit. He is trying to move still further 
to the left, with a theoretical abandon and a practical mnocence 
that have probably not been seen in this country for three 
hundred years. It is to the extreme nonconformists of the 
Commonwealth that we must look for a parallel to the 
thoroughgoing and censorious utopianism of Mr. Read. He 
is, in fact, a typical theorist of the revolutionary aftermath, 
sincere, uncompromising and devoted to the abstract purity 
of an untempered ideal. Admittedly Mr. Read affirms that 
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he is “‘ not concerned with the practicability of a programme,” 
but I should not like to hold him to that. It would be 
gratuitously unkind to invite us to contemplate the impossible. 

Mr. Read’s anarchism ‘‘ seeks to recover the system of 
naiure. . . . It denies the rule of kings and castes, of churches 
and parliaments.” It is opposed to all whole-time government 
officials. Every ‘‘ delegate”? must be a “worker.” The 
end to be achieved, which is also described as ‘‘ inevitable,” 
is a ‘‘ classless society . Without a bureaucracy, without 
an army . . . a world of electric power and mechanical plenty 
when man can once more return to the land, not as a peasant 
but as a lord.” 

It is a pretty dream to sustain our sadder moments. I 
sometimes wonder if our closet-thinkers ever consider the 
kind of resistances that face the man who proceeds to objective 
action. Mr. Read makes censiderable play with ideas of 
** nature’? and the natural man innately good, who in spite 
of present distortions is proceeding to an “‘ inevitable ’’ utopia. 
I suggest that Mr. Read should discover a hundred living 
examples of this Rousseau-ist paragon; and that if that is 
impossible he should then point to one historical period where 
the species was visible to the naked eye. Coupled with his 
dauntless faith in the ‘“‘ nature”? of man, Mr. Read has an 
unrelieved contempt for him in his present millions—the 
brutal lovers of ‘‘ sentimental tunes, doggerel verse, pretty 
ladies on chocolate-box lids.” In other words, the material 
from which the “natural”? utopia is to be constructed is 
hopelessly corrupt and unnatural (in Mr. Read’s sense). 
This is a discovery which is forced upon the Stalins and 
Mussolinis and Cromwells of this world; only a_ theorist 
can escape it, and only a Flood (with Mr. Read as Noah steering 
fer a clean start) could provide the prerequisite conditions 
for a “‘ natural’? cconomy. And even given that miracle, 
it is still a matter of controversy whether the pair of survivors 
would be as free of Original Sin as Mr. Read requires. ‘‘ We 
are the victims of an historical process,’ according to Mr. 
Read, but it is difficult to see how history can be detached 
from man and driven out as his scapegoat. 

The crux of the matter is the nature of human capacity. 
Is it the compound of good and evil that we know as history, 
or is it—as Mr. Read suggests—a potential and indeed inevit- 
able perfectibility which has unaccountably fallen into a 
state of almost unrelieved degradation? Is man born free, 
but everywhere in chains? Mr. Read speaks with caution 
of Progress and with something like dislike of humanism ; 
nevertheless he is peddling the basic heresy which goes with 
those things, and in its most naive and rationalist form. It 
is a matter for ironical reflection that it was Mr. Read who 
edited the works of T. E. Hulme. I suggest he might re-read 
them to his personal profit. DESMOND HAWKINS. 


THE ELIZABETHANS AT SEA 
The Age of Drake. By J. A. Williamson. (Black. 15s.) 


A NEW book by Dr. J. A. Williamson is a pleasure to look 
forward to, and one is never disappointed. He has made him- 
self the leading authority in our generation on Tudor sea 
history, the successor to Sir Julian Cortett in the last. Since 
Corbett wrote, a great deal of new and most exciting information 
has come to light. Various authors have:made most interesting 
discoveries in the archives, English, French and Spanish, on 
all aspects of this fascinating subject. But no one has made a 
larger contribution than Dr. Williamson himself, with his 
studies of the Hawkins family, of the Cabots, and early English 
maritime enterprise : his life of Sir John Hawkins is crammed 
full of new material and is indispensable to a proper knowledge 
of the Elizabethan age. Dr. Williamson himself says that 

** in recent years new material has been discovered in almost every field 
of Elizabethan enterprise, and the effect has been to recast and almost 
revolutionise some parts of the story and véry considerably to modify 
our conception of the whole.”’ 

That is very true. Corbett was dominatcd by the nineteenth- 
century hero-worship of Drake. He saw the epic story of 
Tudor sea history in terms of Drakc, with everybody else 
either leading up to or away from his hero. Not so Dr. Wil- 
liamson : he has a just appreciation of Drake’s superb qualities, 
but also of his failings and his failures. He corrects Corbett’s 
want of perspective and gives us a proportioned and well- 
balanced account of the whole story. It is in fact much the 
best book on the greatest age in our sea history, and perhaps 


—— 


the most satisfying of all Dr. Williamson’s books. It is Written 
with that spirit, that freshness and enthusiasm which $e 
always to go with a love of the sea. We forgive Dr. Williamson 
when he perpetrates that well-worn cliché the “ ship of state.” 
for we feel that to him it really is a ship, with all her “ gear and 
tackle and trim.” 


On almost every aspect of his subject Dr. Williamson has 
something new to say or new information to bring forward 
A recent work said rather well of Northumberland that « his 
career is of some significance, since it sums up both the ignoble 
side of Protestantism and the unresting cupidity of a class.” 
Dr. Williamson bears out still further how significant tha 
restless, acquisitive spirit was of his class and time in what he 
tells us of Northumberland’s encouragement of maritime 
enterprise. We learn that he was the patron of Sebastian 
Cabot and discussed with him an attack upon Spanish Per; 
more important was his direct interest in and encouragement of 
the voyage of Willoughby and Chancellor to the North East, 
which got as far as the coast of Nova Zemblya and led to the 
setting up of trade with Russia. Northumberland was a friend 
of the great geographer, John Dee, the inventor of the phrase 
“* British Empire” ; he made him the tutor of his sons. Jn 
short, he stands very typically at the beginnings of English 
imperialism. 

In spite of his title, which was inevitable, Dr. Williamson 
shows how the work of Hawkins in building the Queen’s ships 
which fought the Armada was no less important than that of 
Drake, whose genius caught the imagination of the age as it 
has done of posterity. But we are given new lights upon Drake’s 
career no less than Hawkins’, in the course of telling again the 
story of those famous voyages to Nombre de Dios and round 
the world: they are far better reading than Westward Ho! 
and as good as Treasure Island. To the mature taste they are 
all the better for being solid history rather than never-getting- 
it-quite-right fiction. Dr. Williamson was one of the first to 
begin to piece together the extraordinary but largely forgotten 
career of Sir Richard Grenville ; he now does it full justice 
and incorporates the newly discovered account of the last fight 
of the ‘ Revenge.’ His expert knowledge of navigation and 
Tudor geography illuminate the book throughout. 

Writing after Professor Neale, Dr. Williamson understands 
in a way that no previous naval historian has done the limitations 
that were set by financial considerations to what the Queen 
could undertake at home and on the seas. After all, it was 
wonderful what was achieved in those days with very exiguous 
resources ; and when one compares it with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
England, one’s heart sinks, and one fears for the future. 
Dr. Williamson concludes with legitimate pride in that wonderful 
age : 

“* The whole world today might have been unimaginably different, 
but for the achievements of the age this book has described, and of 
the great men whose spirits blazed in such a galaxy as was never 
seen in England before, nor has been since.’’ 

It refreshes the spirit, if it is a little humiliating, to read about 
them at a time when all is confusion, uncertainty, hesitation 
and a sense of defeat. A. L. RowsE. 


FROM THE DRIVER'S SEAT 


It’s Draughty in Front. By Herbert Hodge. (Michael Joseph. 


8s. Ed 


Mr. HopcGE, who is by profession a taxidriver, is known to 
fame as the author of two successful left-wing’ plays and as a 
popular broadcaster. This is his autobiography. ‘The first 
half of it is commonplace. Mr. Hodge was the son of a 
Lincoln upholsterer, who was often unemployed, was unable 
to resist a taste for drink, and indulged in recurrent quarrels 
with his wife, who believed that she had married beneath 
her proper station. To help support this unhappy household, 
Mr. Hodge had while still at school to devote the early morning 
hours which he should have spent in sleep to work as a baker’s 
boy. Later he had a series of jobs connected with motor-cafs, 
became a Communist, and delivered speeches at the corners 
of streets. When his mother died, he migrated to Canada, 
underwent another series of tedious and unremunerative em- 
ployments, and in due course returned to London. The 
experiences, moods and ambitions of this part of his life are 
described simply and with skill, but they are common to many 
people who have relived their early lives in print. 
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The interest of the second half of the book is of a much 
more unusual kind. Mr. Hodge had since childhood nursed 
the ambition of being a writer, and to provide himself with 
the leisure for writing decided to qualify as a taxidriver. 
The peculiar attraction of this form of employment appears 
to be that one can, within limits, choose one’s own working 
hours. The qualifying tests for drivers are stiff, and since 
there are generally more cabs than drivers available at any 
given time of day the companies who own the fleets of cabs 
are willing to consider the drivers’ wishes. Mr. Hodge, for 
example, found that by working only in the cvening and for 
the earlier part of the night he could earn enough to satisfy 
the needs of himself and his wife, and that the daytime could 
be set aside for writing—being disappointed but not daunted 
from this pursuit when for a long time it earned him nothing 
but rejection slips. It is a pity that this part of the book is 
not longer than it is. Mr. Hodge describes fairly fully the 
organisation of the London taxicab service, the taxidriver’s 
conditions of work, his grievances, his relations with the 

lice. But many of his passages one would like to sec 
considerably expanded. He hints, for example, at the existence 
of a vocabulary of taxidrivers’ slang, but provides only a 
few tantalising samples. One passage heightens the mystery 
of the decrepit cab. Every cab has to be submitted to a 
police examination once in twelve months, and the examination 
which he describes was by any standards thorough enough. 
What can be the explanation of the occasional creaking and 
fusty vehicle, with an engine like a village band, which one 
sometimes finds when one is in a particular hurry, crawling 
despairingly up as the traffic lights turn red and passed without 
effort by horse vans and invalid old men on tricycles? And 
what is the etiquette concerning taking up passengers in the 
vicinity of a rank? On this and on similar interesting 
problems Mr. Hodge says nothing. 

With experience Mr. Hodge has outgrown his youthful 
Communism. He is now a relatively orthodox Socialist. 
He enjoyed an interlude as a follower of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
under whose banner he forfeited his deposit as a candidate 
at the General Election of 1931. His description of his time 
in Sir Oswald’s ranks is accomplished and highly entertaining. 
Of equal interest is his account of how he came to write plays 
for the Unity Theatre and of his introduction to the B.B.C. 
Of rather less is his outline of a synthetic philosophy of society 
in the preparation of which he is now engaged. One grudges 
it, as one grudges Lincoln and Canada, space which might 
have been given to the world of the taxidriver. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


PAINTING IN SPAIN 
(Gifford. 42s.) 


THERE are fairly efficient and easily available monographs on 
most of the great artists of Spain, but there was ample room 
for a general book on Spanish painting as a whole. This 
need has now been filled with brilliant success by Miss Harris. 
The form of the book is that of a series of plates with only a 
short introduction, but both parts are planned on the basis 
of such a thorough knowledge of the subject, and with such a 
clear understanding of the way in which a book of this scale 
should be written, that the volume contains more useful infor- 
mation than many others twice its size. 

The plates consist of over a hundred subjects taken from 
the whole range of Spanish painting, from the Romanesque 
frescoes of Catalonia to the death of Goya. They have been 
chosen to be really representative of the painters which they 
illustrate, and in mary cases they show works which are very 
rarely seen. Particularly worthy of praise are the details 
by means of which many telling comparisons are made, and 
much of the artists’ technical methods revealed. The two 
illustrations of heads from portraits of Philip IV, by Velazquez, 
for instance, put side by side on one plate make the reader see 
at once the whole change which came over the artist’s style 
between 1630 and 1655. In fact, about the plates, there is 
only the usual complaint to make, namely, that those in colour 
are abominable. Can it be that publishers are really right in 
their view that coloured plates make a book sell, however bad 
they are? In this case one or two, particularly the Ribera 
Apollo and Marsyas, are not only quite unlike the originals 
but also so unpleasantly printed that they do not even look 
attractive in themselves. 


Spanish Painting. By E. Harris. 


The introductory text consists of a short history of Spanish 
painting, notes on the individual painters, and a bibliography. 
The two latter are models of conciseness and accuracy. The 
history is of great value, since the authoress describes the 
development of the arts not from a purely technical point of 
view, but in relation to other activities. Spanish painting of 
the Middle Ages is seen largely in connexion with the political 
evolution of the country ; that of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in relation to the Counter-Reformation on the one 
hand and the Court of Madrid on the other; the painting of 
Goya in the light of struggles against French and Spanish 
tyranny. In this way some of the most peculiar character- 
istics of Spanish painting are explained, such as the complete 
division of the arts in the seventeenth century into two types, 
one belonging to the court and the other fostered by the 
Church. Miss Harris shows how the naturalism which 
had come into Spain through the Caravaggiesques could be 
applied to the needs of the Catholic Church; and inthis context 
it might have been possible to make a sharper division between 
the two great branches of religious painting, represented 
roughly by the names of Zurbaran and Murillo. Murillo 
excelled at presenting in its most effective form a popular 
religion based primarily on the supernatural and emotional 
elements in Counter-Reformation Catholicism. Zurbaran, on 
the other hand, though he occasionally had to play this game, 
was most at home in setting out the more human stories of 
the Bible in a simply naturalistic manner (Cf. the Adoration 
of the Shepherds on plate 64), without any appeal to the emotions 
or to a belief in the supernatural. This art could not have 
been so popular in its appeal as that of Murillo. Zurbaran 
was painting, as Miss Harris points out, for a more monastic 
audience than Murillo—when he does paint an ecstasy it is the 
frigid ecstasy of the cell, not the ostentatious ecstasy of the 
miracle worker. But it must also be true that his painting 
appealed to a slightly more sophisticated lay audience than 
Murillo’s, to one which had rather less need of the consolations 
of religion than the poor classes of Seville for whom the latter 
indirectly painted. ANTHONY BLUNT. 





PUBLISHED TODAY 


SON OF THE PEOPLE 


Maurice Thorez 5/- 


A Popular-Front biography. One of the 
prominent of present-day topics is the Popular Front. 
This is sometimes considered to be a purely mechanical 
electionzering tactic. How false this conception is can 
be seen from this book, which is the autobiography of 
the leader of the French Communist Party, who did 
peihaps more than anybody else in France to make 
possible the Popular Front in that country. 
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HUNGER AND WORK 


STATISTICAL STUDIES 
Jiirgen Kuezynski 3/6 


10,000,000 workers below the poverty line. This is the 
conclusion to which the author comes as a result of 
his careful analysis, based on official figures, with the 
help of the Trade Unions concerned, ef the condition of 
the industrial working class in this country. The 
standard he takes is the well-known Rowntree minimum, 
and with regard to this he analyses the position for the 
basic industries of the country, 


LAWRENCE & WISHART J W 
2 Parton St., London, WC 1 
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FICTION 


By KATE 


William and Dorothy. By Helen Ashton. (Collins. - 8s. 6d.) 
Asleep In The Afternoon. By E. C. Large. (Cape. ° 7s. 6d.) 
Men Are Not Stars. By C. A. Millspaugh. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
A Child In Her Arms. By Louise Redfield Peattie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

The fFourinals of Dorothy Wordsworth, which Miss Helen 
Ashton describes as “‘ adorable,”’ have so far been for me one of 
those books which I “‘ must read,”’ people tell me, but which 
samehow I do not read. Thus I am very much handicapped 
in attempting to review William and Dorothy, so much so that 
had it been possible to lay hold of the former volumes this 
week I would certainly have read them before embarking on 
Miss Ashton’s book—but the lonely, leisurely west of Ireland 
is a bad place in which to want anything in a hurry, so I can 
only give a very cautious, uninformed opinion on a novel the 
constructional method of which appears to me odd and 
unrewarding. 

To write her fictional record of the lives of William 
Wordsworth and his sister, Miss Ashton says that she has 
quoted and paraphrased ‘“‘very freely”? from Dorothy’s 
journals. ‘‘ All the descriptions of scenery in Chapters II-IX 
are hers, and much of the narrative is as far as possible in her 
own words. The conversations are based, wherever possible, 
on the Wordsworth family letters.”” Where, then, does the 
novelist come in? Let them answer who read this ‘book 
entrenched behind all the standard Wordsworth—Coleridge- 
De Quincey records and biographies, but, unarmed, I can only 
guess that Miss Ashton’s sole inspirational function here was 
to proclaim revelatorily Dorothy’s probable but unprovable 
passion for Coleridge. But this impulse was naturally tripped 
up again and again by the obstinacy and multitudinousness of 
facts, and we are left at the end pretty much as we were before, 
aware that Dorothy was indeed sadly devoted to Coleridge 
and perpetually hurt by him, but guessing that the many pages 
she left behind are, if you like, her definitive novel—long, 
uneven and naturalistic in result probably, and very likely the 
only novel to be squeezed out of the material of her life. 

.In any case the Wordsworths lived too long and were too 
articulate to be of much use to the imaginative writer following 
after. It may be that all writers, however short their lives, 
live too long to be of service to future novelists—for it is of 
their nature to leave behind them imaginative statements or 
re-creations of themselves, in the form of Prelude, Excursion, 
Fournals, Confessions, Sonnets or what you will; inspirational 
impulses which it is useless to seek to strain further in the 
creative direction, but which it is the function of the bona fide 
biographer to relate to outer events and sequences. Dog, in 
fact, cannot cook dog; imaginative writing about departed 
imaginative writers is likely to be an insipid dish. 

William and Dorothy has been written with care, delicacy 
and love—but I imagine that Miss Ashton was aware sometimes 
herself as she stitched together her elaborate patchwork that the 
very delicacy of her love for her heroine must inevitably defeat 
her novelistic impulse. The novelist must have the field 
clear to his imagination, and if he is so unlucky as to be inspired 
to re-create an illustrious, recorded life he is perhaps best 
advised to ride hard at his own conception, ignoring records. 
He must make his imprudent, imaginative guess and take the 
consequences. But you can’t do that with the Wordsworths. 
With their perpetual writing, talking, recording and trans- 
muting they dominated once and for all their own immortality. 
And their long lives, so prim and good and family-focused, 
were inordinately cluttered with all the usual fussy details of 
domesticity. So that the inspirational writer cannot see the 
wood for the trees. Thus in this book we are fussed by the 
careful repetition of littlenesses, and by not knowing when we 
are taking the day’s agenda from Dorothy and when from Miss 
Ashton. We are surprised, too, that an elaborate re-creation 
of Wordsworth himself makes no attempt on the mystery of 
high poetic grandeur lodged in that dull and crusty dog ; 
and the “‘ big”? moments are somehow embarrassing, as when 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is engendered in conversation 
or when Wordsworth hints portentously: ‘‘ There was a 
or Charles Lamb briefly paraphrases his essay on 
Christ’s Hospital. All these things may have happened in 
this way—I have here no means of checking record with 
embedded in a novel they embarrass us. 


time——,”” 


invention—but 


O’BRIEN 


Nevertheless here is a famous life-story told with care 

tenderness, bright with great names and _ their attendant 
comedies and tragedies, and presenting an acceptable Portrait 
of a valiant, vivid, gifted and unselfish woman. ; 

Asleep In The Afternoon is by Mr. E. C. Large, who had 
such success last year with Sugar In The Air. This new 
book is immensely entertaining. It is a novel within a novel, 
Charles Pry, aged thirty-five, lives with his wife and child ig 
the Essex mud flats near Tilbury. He is an industrial chemist 
and has been manager of a recently closed chemical ‘factory 
He has seven hundred pounds. His wife is expecting a second 
child. He has discovered a way of lying on the floor in the 
afternoon, “‘ neither pretending to be active nor pretending tj 
be asleep. He just remained alive, in a condition of pure 
continuation.” He finds this beneficial and stimulating 
leads him into writing a novel, and we, and his wife, are priyi: 
leged to see him through it. We read extracts, follow his 
investigations, share his moods and decisions and are thoroughly 
in on the thing from start to agreeably successful finish, 

It is an amusing and fresh sort of novel that he writes—round 
a vast, comic character called Agatha Boom. She is a big’ 
arty, enlightened Hampstead woman, and her creator goes all 
out after her to make her a magnificent symbol. We watc 
him heap her up, and we become insatiable. ‘‘ Do you have 
to make the woman quite so female?” said Mary. But we 
agree with C. R. Pry that he ‘‘ must get her biology right 
first, then we can build up the superstructure.” 

Agatha has a little, quiet, mathematical-genius husband 
who is thought to be deaf and who sleeps in his attic-study 
with perfect regularity every afternoon from three o’clock 
until exactly 6.45. Which is where the plot begins, and the 
ultimate fame and public service of Agatha. For Hugo is 
not deaf nowadays, and he does not exactly sleep in the afternoon; 
In experiments with devices to cure his deafness, and while 
that deafness cured itself, Hugo has discovered that a gadget 
invented for him by an aurist will if applied correctly to thé 
bone behind the ear set up vibrations on the cortex which 
induce immediate and perfect sleep. Improvising on this 
discovery he has arrived at a modification of it which produces 
not sleep, but a condition of extremely pleasant hypnosis, 
liberating the delights of traumatic phantasia. It is with this 
excellent modification that Hugo spends his afternoons while 
Agatha conscientiously ‘‘ gets her biology right.” 

But Annie, the maidservant, experiments with Hugo's 
gadget, and embarrassingly falls sound asleep on Hugo’s 
divan. So Hugo has to explain things to Agatha, who immedi- 
ately experiments too and falls asleep beside Annie. Alarmed 
and uncertain, Hugo confides in a brilliant, go-getting, scientific 
friend, who naturally sees a fortune in the gadget, and gets 
it patented and marketed, going fifty-fifty with Hugo in the 
royalties. 

Great fun ensues. At first only the simple sleep-inducing 
device is marketed. The Boom Sleep-Easy. Agatha forsakes 
everything to promote it, and becomes the Apostle of Sleep, 
But the cat, the agreeable modification, gets out of the bag 
and on to the market. So the thing rages and roars through 
every kind of storm. The situation, so pregnant with possi- 
bilities, gets out of hand. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” 
said Mary. “I’m going to leave it to Agatha Boom.” 

He writes his book, sells it and succeeds with it. All the 
details of its adventures, of his narrow financial squeak, and 
the incidentals of his married life meantime and his rathet 
silly flutter with a tiresome young lady called Ann are very 
neatly managed, and the all-round mockery—from which, 
curiously, only writers, publishers and literary cocktail parties 
are excluded—is slapped in with a gusto and a sense of farce 
that are as benevolent as they are energetic. 

Men Are Not Stars is a book which a great many people 
will like. It is slow-going and traditional in manner, but 
records sensitively, from a boy’s point of view, the life of a 
windy pseudo-genius painter in Chicago around the beginning 
of the century. It reveals careful talent for narrative and 
characterisation. 

A Child In Her Arms works out the triangle theme in a new 
way, but sentimentally. The writer’s manner is dreadfully 
pseudo-precious, and American good taste drips from the 
pages—but the plot is goodish, and the book is short. 
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“*THE GREAT AMERICAN 
NOVEL a a e 79 


Clyde Brion Davis 


(Author of “The Anointed.) 


7/6 net 
“TI enjoyed this book. The author employs a clever technique and a self-portrait of 
considerable interest emerges. . . . A good piece of work, unusual, unexpected, authentic.” 


—Ralph Straus in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
“The most interesting American novelist discovered during the past two years.” 


—NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


DREAMLAND 


By 
Clarence Budington Kelland 
(Author of “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” “ Spotlight,” etc.) 
7/6 net 


“So far as we are concerned Clarence Budington Kelland is Hollywood’s most important 
discovery in the last ten years, all comers included.”—FICTION. 


SAILING IN A NUTSHELL 


Written and illustrated by 


Patrick Boyle 
5/- net 
“A really funny book.”—CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“Diversified enough, its witticisms unforced enough to be read and chuckled about, and 
then re-read. . . . None of it is heavy, none forced.”—YACHTING WORLD. 


NOT PROVEN 


Peter Traill 
(Author of “The Sleeve of Night,’ etc.) 
7/6 net 


“Decidedly out of the ordinary... the construction is admirable, and the writing good.” 

—SUNDAY TIMES. 
“The atmosphere almost affects one physically, so heavy is it with guarded secrecy and 
the threat of ultimate exposure.”—Leslie Hartley in the SKETCH. 


IN PRAISE OF ULSTER 


y 
Richard Hayward 
Illustrated by HUMBERT CRAIG, R.H.A. 
21/- net 
“Should help to convince the stranger that Ulster is not a mere political problem, but a 
beautiful province of Ireland, as rich in her traditions as in her industries.” 


—NEWS CHRONICLE. 


“ Wherever one dips into it, one’s interest is aroused, and one goes on dipping.” 


—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
IRISH INDEPENDENT BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND, VOL. V 


Collected by Horace Walpole 


The Anecdotes of Painting, as originally published in the 
eighteenth century, stop at the accession of George III. 
Walpole never intended to carry them any further himself, 
since he calls the fourth volume ‘‘ fourth and last”; but he 
collected a large mass of material which bears on the later 
period, and it is from these notes that the present volume, 
edited by F. W. Hilles and B. P. Daghlian (Milford, 14s.), 
has been composed. The difficulties which confronted the 
editors have been considerable. They reproduce a typical 
page of the notebooks in which Walpole put down what he 
collected, and this page gives a vivid idea of the form in which 
they found the material. It contains a mixture of manuscript 
notes and cuttings from newspapers, dealing with auction 
sales, biographical details of artists’ lives, an account of 
paintings in a country house, a notice of lectures at the Royal 
Academy. From all this confusion the editors have extracted 
what was most relevant to the history of English painting 
in the period 1760-1795, and have put it into usable order, 
dividing the material into sections according as it refers to 
portrait painters, landscape painters, architecis, and so on, 
the whole being equipped with a proper index. The impor- 
tance of the facts here brought together is considerable. 
Walpole was in the closest touch with all that took place in 
the arts in England, and what he did not know from personal 
observation he took the trouble to find out from the newspapers 
of the time or from the catalogues of exhibitions which he 
visited. He was therefore in a position to record much that 
has not come down to us by other sources or that at any rate 
has not yet been traced in these sources by modern scholars. 
About the minor artists of whom we know almost nothing 
he can often supply many details, and even about the great 
figures what he has to add is often of interest in correcting 
some previously accepted statement. The book is well 
printed in a style as nearly as possible uniform with the original 
editions of the earlier volumes. 


APES, MEN AND MORONS 
By E. A. Hooton 


Perhaps it is a good thing that while half our professors 
are busy researching, the other half should merely put together 
the results of their colleagues’ labours, culled from dry articles 
in obscure scientific journals, and give them to the world in a 
readable, entertaining form. So let us be grateful for Professor 
Hooton’s book (Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.), in which he 
presents with wit and common sense the latest discoveries 
in the field of physical anthropology. Much has been done 
of late in tracing ‘“‘ the missing link,’ and how nearly we 
find him in Pithecanthropus, and the significance of Sinan- 
thropus’ teeth is here related to human evolution generally. 
Professor Hooton rather repeats himself, as is almost inevitable 
in a book of collected addresses delivered at different times to 
different bodies; but he casts a quick and intelligent eye 
on all the problems of anthropology that affect man as a 
biological specimen. Racial myths he sums up and forcibly 
explodes ; co-operation between physical and social anthro- 
pology he reasonably demands ; and he devotes his last papers 
to the problem of man, the biological animal, degenerating 
through the over-breeding of the unfit and abnormal. He 
ends: ‘‘ We must stop trying to cure malignant biological 
growths with patent sociological nostrums. The emergency 
demands a surgical operation.”” But what operation, and by 
whom applied, he, of course, cannot tell us. The book is 
_aragam with a good glossary and a somewhat gap-toothed 
index. 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART 


By Louis Hourticq 


If you want a very large number of first approximations for 
a relatively small sum, you could hardly do better than buy 
M. Hourticq’s Encyclopedia of Art which has just been trans- 
lated into English (Harrap, 84s.). It contains nearly 400 
large quarto pages of four columns each, in which subjects of 
every conceivablé kind connected with the arts are dealt with. 
There are sixty-five pages of half-tone plates, and an innumer- 
able quantity of small line engravings in the text. In fact 
for finding out quickly something about anything the book 
is extremely useful, since it is not limited to biographical 





notes on the artists, but has also articles on technical mat, 
on the most important centres of the arts, and on the historic 
development of various schools and styles. Much of th 
information is well collected, but it is to be regretted that th 
errors, inevitable to some extent in a book such as this, should 
be quite so numerous. Dates are often wrong, names ay, 
confused ; many mistakes have clearly come from mistrans. 
lation, others are due to misprints. In general the aesthetic 
comments are not successful, though many of them may on 
sounded more like sense in the original. The book must 
therefore be used with caution, and no one should SUPPose 
for a moment that it provides even a partial substitute for 
dictionaries such as Thieme-Becker. It is not relevant to $a 
that many will disagree with its conclusions in matters mf 
opinion, but any reader should be warned that the facts are 
not by any means always reliable. 


IMPERIALISM: A STUDY 
By J. A. Hobson 


Imperialism is once again bulking large as a cause of inter. 
national ill-will, and fresh topical interest attaches to Mr 
Hobson’s thirty-year-old indictment. This revised edition 
(Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) carries a new Introduction ang 
statistical tables designed to bring the matter of the argumen 
up to date; but the argument itself remains essentially yp. 
changed. The mainspring of Imperialism is under-consump. 
tion, which by limiting home markets drives investment to 
unexploited fields. The economic interests of the investing 
minority are over-represented in politics, deceptively idealised 
in the Press, powerful to enrol every kind of psychological aid 
from the primitive pugnacity of the Jingo to the genuine 
altruism of the humanitarian. The results of Imperialism area 
burdensome military budget, chronic friction with other nations, 
deterioration of the national character, and—apart from possible 
incidental gains—the ruin of the exploited natives. Looking 
further, Mr. Hobson sees for the Imperial power a degeneration 
into pure parasitism and eventually a collapse, repeating that of 
Rome, under the combined onslaught of the barbarians and 
its own revolting mercenaries. The argument wears rather 
unevenly. The problem of India is nearer solution than Mr, 
Hobson expected. The self-governing Dominions have 
apparently stabilised their relation to the mother country ata 
point far short of that complete disintegration which he 
envisaged. The temper of the nation has suffzred a healthy 
revulsion. But in Jamaica, in Trinidad, in the African protec 
torates, current events testify to Mr. Hobson’s perspicuity; 
while as he describes the technique of aggression it seems mere 
accident that his examples are drawn from South Africa and 
ninetéenth-century China and not from Abyssinia and 
Manchuria. As for his particular brand of economic interpre- 
tation of history, inadequate and open to criticism as-it may be, 
few would deny that it provides at least a major element in the 
true explanation. There can be few books which, written a 
generation ago and with reference to topical controversy, could 
stand so well the test of reissue. 


HOW THE CITY WORKS 


By Oscar Hobson 


This is a bright, informative little book (News Chronicle 
Publications, 2s. 6d.) which really justifies its title. It starts off 
very sensibly with a lightning geographical sketch of the City 
itself; summarises its four essential functions—to provide 
the mechanism of payment, to finance trade and productioa, to 
collect and invest savings, and to provide a foreign exchange 
market ; and goes on to describe its chief institutions : deposit 
and merchant banks, Bank of England, Clearing House, Foreign 
Exchange Market and Equalisation Account, Bullion Market, 
Stock Exchange, the various commodity markets, and Lloyd's. 
It is hard for an outsider to judge of its inclusiveness and 
fidelity to detail. —To apply two handy tests, it gives due prom! 
nence to the decline of trade bills and the increased importance 
of Treasury Bills, and assigns due weight to the open market, 
as compared to the discount rate, manoeuvres of the Bank of 
England. On the other hand it dozs not mention, in its accoult 
of the mechanism of foreign trade, the new phenomenon of 
exchange clearing; and surely to neglect all insurance except 
Lloyd’s is to apply the geographical criterion too rigidly. A 
more fundamental criticism is that Mr. Hobson tries to compass 
the theory of monetary control in two paragraphs, with results 
not merely inadequate (which he confesses) but misleading 
which is worse. He would have solved his dilemma better by 
a frank confession that only the mechanism, not the motives 
of policy could be treated. With these reservations, How the 
City Works can be warmly recommended as a compact ans 
readable guide for the man in the street. 
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MOTORING 


National Motorways 

There is very little to criticise in the scheme put forward 
to the Minister of Transport by the County Surveyors’ 
Society for the construction of seven special motor roads, 
«as a foundation for any national system.” The seven 
proposed are the North Orbital, Dartford, te just north of 
Hatfield; London to Glasgow, by Scotch Corner, mostly 

rallel to the Great North Road, which is for so many 
miles a perfect example of what the principal highway of 
Great Britain should not be; London to Carlisle, via 
Birmingham and Preston, running near the Holyhead Road 
5 far as Birmingham; Bristol to Doncaster; London to 
Swansea by Reading and Bristol, which presumably will 
include a new bridge over the Severn; Manchester to 
Hull; and London to Southampton and Portsmouth. The 
oly suggestion that occurs to one on studying the map 
js an eighth connecting Southampton with Birmingham 
which would carry the interport traffic between the Channel 


and Liverpool. 


A Well-reasoned Scheme 


The recommendations are based on the views of the 
Government delegates who recently inspected the German 
motor roads and the reasons they bring forward for the 
building of the seven are eminently clear and cogent. Like 
every road-user with any experience of special roads and a 
long-standing familiarity with the chaotic conditions that 
obtain on our out-of-date system—or rather lack of system— 
they have realised before anything else that no perceptible 
reduction in the accident rate is remotely probable until 
the main bulk of commercial traffic is segregated. It is 
not so much a question of providing special roads for fast 
travel as of relieving the existing highways of the steadily 
increasing flow of heavy transport. 


The Essential Vision 

Points made in their statement which show how carefully 
and practically the thing has been considered, are first the 
economy that would be effected as against the reconstruction 
that is now going on piecemeal; second that the new ways 
should be built as complete units and not in short lengths ; 
third that “the new motorways, together with the other 
arteries of trunk road value, should form a co-ordinated 
system for through traffic and (most important of all) that 
the whole work should be controlled by a time programme.” 

These recommendations from such a source, together 
with the, Bressey Report and Mr. Alker Tripp’s brilliant 
study of conditions (Road Traffic and its Control, reviewed 
lately here), show that we have experts with the essential 
vision allied to the practical knowledge that experience 
alone can give. Will proper advantage be taken of them ? 


The New 12 Alvis 


The latest example of the famous 12-h.p. 4-cylinder 
series of Alvis is, in my opinion, the best. Ten years ago 
or thereabouts the 12 Alvis, in 12-50 and 12-60 form, was 
one of the best-known British medium-pewered cars made. 
It was not altogether “ everybody’s car” in that it was 
very fast for its power, not particularly smooth-running, 
Pretty noisy and, generally speaking, “hearty.” What 
endeared it to its many fervent admirers was its liveliness 
and its response to the finer points of driving. Its fault was 
avery noisy gear-box. A 1926 Alvis doing 50 miles an hour 
on third could be heard coming a long way off. 


Twelve Years After 
It was dropped from the list some years ago (I cannot 


imagine why—manufacturers do strange things at times), 
tevived, overbodied fir a short -time, given a new form 


of gear, and again dropped until now. While the new one differs 
from the old in its modern manners, its silence and its 
smoothness, it resembles them in all the essentials. It is 
about ten miles an hour faster on top, and it has much the 
same enlivening characteristics, the same vigour and spirit. 
Generally speaking I do not like small or medium-sized 
cars, though I admire some of them highly. It is a question 
of taste and bodily ease. My preference lies with the big 
ones, the 3} and 4-litres, with power to waste. In itself 
that is of no interest to anyone and I only mention it because 
the new Alvis is one of the very few cars I have driven that 
gave me nearly all the satisfaction I get out of the other 
kind. That is the reason why I do not really consider the 
car dear at the apparently forbidding price of £435 for the 
saloon and £445 for the drophead coupé. Apart from 
accommodation, you get most of the amenities of big car 
motoring. 

The saloon is well-designed, well-finished and, within 
the prescribed limits, roomy. The seating is very comfortable 
and there is enough headroom, achieved, as is almost inevitable 
these conventional days, by a low-dropped floor and a shaft- 
tunnel. The engine has a bore and stroke of 73 by IIo, 
a capacity of 1,842 c.c. and overhead valves, the gear is 
very quiet, the change easy, both sets of brakes powerful, 
the suspension comfortable and the road-holding excellent. 
It is lively and fast uphill as well as on the level. I thought 
it an unusually interesting type of modern car. 


Thirty Years Ago 

Not more than a mile away from the Henley-Oxford road 
lies a patch of English countryside that looks today as it 
must have thirty years back. The road that leads you to it is 
tarred, but that is the only difference I have been able to 
discover since I first came across it. All about you, on a 
gently sloping hill leading up to the foot of the Chiltern 
range, are fields just now golden with the ripened: corn, 
distant woods, old, old hedgerows, stacks, barns, ancestral 
oaks. As you climb, slowly, imperceptibly, the picture widens 
to the horizon, westward to the Oxfordshire levels, southward 
to the river valley, ahead to the long line of beeches which 
clothe the sides of the hills to the east and north, a picture 
of that peace and colour which were once the special splendour 
of England. 


Forgotten Peace 

It is not very big, this patch ; I doubt if the run across it is 
more than eight miles from one main road to the other, it 
contains one small village, and although that village boasts 
a petrol-station I have never seen it selling petrol. An 
occasional local delivery-van, bread or washing or groceries, 
sometimes a local car, the doctor’s probably, or, if there is one, 
the squire’s, make up the total traffic on any day of the year. 
Benson, a village most mercifully deserted now that they have 
by-passed it, lies at the foot of the long slope, Watlington 
near the other end. If you are from the west you get the 
best impression of it, but it is almost as good if you arrive 
from the top of the hills. Then your way lies along the last 
turn to the left at the top of Aston Rowant Hill, by Christmas 
Common. From the beginning of the road downhill into 
Watlington you look straight over the patch to the Berkshire 
downs. But that view has nothing to do with the real picture, 
between Watlington and Benson, which is forgotten England. 


JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body requred. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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UP TO 36 SHOTS 
WITH ONE LOADING 


j These are some of the reasons why sportsmen chose the 
A booklet, “ The Leica. It is the smallest universal camera in existence. 
camera of modern It can be loaded for any number of exposures up to 36. 
times.” will des- It is instantly ready for use and its speed in action is 
cribe. many more amazing. Interchangeable lenses can cope with the 
advantages of the swiftest grouse or distant deer. And yet the Leica 
Leica. May we 
send you a copy 
post free? 











camera was not designed especially for sportsmen; it 
can be used with equal success for night snaps in a 
theatre or for colour pictures of your children. Ask 
your photo dealer for a demonstration. 


Ratna 
teT, LONDON, WI 








E.LEITZ (,onpon) LTD., 20, MORTIMER STR 











Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canal 


& WEST INDIES 


Reina del Pacifico 
From Liverpool 11 Jan. 
20,000 miles 75 days 














THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL,3, OR AGENTS. 
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Photography 


WHAT TYPE OF CAMERA Do 
YOU NEED? 


By W. R. AYLING 


I aM often asked to advise on the purchase of a new or secon4, 
hand camera, and this presents more difficulty than is gen 
imagined. There is little to choose between one well-known 
manufacturer’s apparatus and that of the next, but there isa 
wide divergence of opinion on size of camera and type. 

too, range over a large scale. First, let it be understood thy 
good pictures can be taken with a box camera Costing five 
shillings. Sixty or seventy pounds can also be paid for oy 
camera, without accessories. In certain circums 
and taking a petfectly straightforward photograph in the open 
air, a contact print of the one will be almost as good as thy 
taken with the other. It is when circumstances are all againg 
the photographer that the costly apparatus scores. A low-priced 
box camera works at an aperture of about f/11 whilst some of the 
high-priced miniatures work at f/3.5. The latter have the power 
to record scenes where the box camera would fail to show 
anything at all, even if the same type and speed of film ar 
used. The shutter on a simple box type of camera is often 
restricted to one or two speeds and it is seldom that thes 
are marked according to accurate measurement. It can be 
accepted that all cameras costing over about £5 are marked for 
speeds in fractions of a second and sometimes for one or mor 
seconds. Though these speeds are not often sufficiently accuray 
to pass a scientific test, they are a good enough guide to the user, 
Also it can be depended upon that the proportional differences 
are near enough correct. The speed marked 1/Soth is really 
half that of the 1/25th, and so on. For outdoor pictures with 
the sun shining a box camera or other low-priced instrument 
will record very well, but in dull or wet weather, when the light is 
poor in quality and quantity, the more expensive apparatus with 
a fast lens is essential for good definition and quality of picture, 

Portability is another consideration and if you have n 
objection to carrying a large and weighty camera, then I recom: 
mend the reflex type of camera. When new the older type cost 
from £12 up; second-hand from £5 in quite good condition 
and working order. A certain amount of experience is needed 
to operate this type of camera, but to one who has used with 
success a roll-film camera the reflex will cause little trouble. 
There are more up-to-date and convenient reflex cameras sold 
under various trade names. These are lighter than the old type 
and employ two lenses, one for viewing and the other for 
taking the picture. The twin lenses are coupled together s0 
that there is no possibility of inaccurate register between the 
ground-glass viewing screen and the plate or film. The picture 
can be seen at actual time of taking, full size and the right way 
up. This type of camera costs from £3 to £30, according to 
the quality of lens and shutter. 

The old type of field camera is seldom used now by amateurs, 
but there are forms of camera having all the advantages, but 
which can be used in the hand or on a tripod. The Um 
and the Sanderson have been sold for a number of years and 
still are not completely displaced by the more modern apparatus 
of smaller size. In both cases, these cameras allow for the 
composition of the picture on a screen, but upside down 
There is no need to bury the head beneath a large black cloth, 
as a hood is fitted over the screen to exclude the light and 
make clear the detail on the screen. To the serious work 
it is a great relief to be able to see every detail thus befor 
taking the picture. Of course action pictures cannot 
recorded in this manner, and the camera must then be use 
with the back closed and the film already in position. The 
view is then taken through a small view finder of the reflecting 
or direct type attached to the camera’s top or side. 

Lastly, the miniature camera claims attention. No camefi 
is completely universal as some would have us believe, but 
some of the precision miniature types are as nearly so as We 
are likely to obtain for many years yet. Miniature camer 
have the advantage of small size and light weight, the definition 
given by the lenses is so good that enlargements up to mally 
times the original size can be made almost indistinguishable 
from those taken with a larger camera. 

In my next article I will deal with the ordinary roll-flm 
camera, perhaps the most popular and widely used type at 
camera in the world. . 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


To the tenacious investor who has clung to his holdings 
through 17 months of stormy investment markets Sir William 
Reveridge’s remark that we are now “ entering a new depres- 
sion” is not reassuring. Nor, it must be confessed, do the 
current British business figures give the optimists much 
und for encouragement. High points of the past week 
have been the Cables traffic index with the lowest monthly 
e since August, 1931, partly due, of course, to the reduc- 
tion in charges made this year, a further drop in the level of 
shipping freights, an unfavourable reply from General Franco, 
and a French Cabinet crisis. Thus it has happened that with 
the opening of the new Stock Exchange Account those who still 
have confidence in an autumn business rally have kept their 
confidence to themselves, while those who anticipate an 
autumn set-back have taken immediate action to support their 
views. Those sections of the market which have been made 
yulnerable by current figures, for instance, Cables and Wireless 
and railway stocks, have been sold partly on bear account. 
Only in gilt-edged stocks has there been sustained steadiness. 
Wall Street once again is the main, if not the only, support 
for the optimists, but withal a remarkably solid support. 
It remains almost aggressively firm, deriving some encourage- 
ment from the increased U.S. steel activity and the increasing 
consumption of rubber. Within a month’s or six weeks’ time 
this firmness will have been put to the test, for the effects of 
Governmental expenditure on American industry should then 
be showing themselves. If Wall Street should prove right 
there is no doubt that it can carry London with it. Till then 
the investor can well afford to wait. 
* * * * 


TRIPLEX RESULTS 


It has been urged by several leading industrialists that 
1937 was an altogether abnormal year with no place in 
the steady sequence of the trade cycle. If you want to make 
a fair estimate of what a company should be able to do in 
a better-than-average year look at its 1936 figures, they say. 
And this is also the answer of the directors of Triplex Safety 
Glass to those who are wondering why the dividend was 
reduced from 35 per cent. to 25 per cent. and why the net 
profit for the year ended June 3oth fell from £234,732 to 
£166,511. Ignore 1937, they say, and recognise that the 
figures still show an advance on 1936, as indeed they do. 
This year’s net profit is £19,420 above the 1936 figure. 
Moreover, the year’s dividend of 25 per cent. on a capital 
of £500,000 represents the distribution of {£5,000 more 
than did 60 per cent. on the capital of £200,000 which ranked 
for dividend in 1936. It seems a reasonable argument even 
though it leaves us guessing where 1939 falls into the sequence 
—will it be another 1935 or another 1936 plus? Also the 
company seems to have maintained its position well in 
view of the set-back in the automobile industry, which is 
one of the chief consumers of safety glass. The dividend is 
earned with a margin, the balance carried forward being 
increased by £21,965 to £34,308. 


x x * x 
DEBENHAMS DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Since retail sales—in particular, West End sales—have 
shown a marked decline in recent months it is highly satis- 
factory to find the financial results of the important Deben- 
hams group standing up so well to the rough weather. The 
net profit of Debenhams for the year ended July 31st, after 
paying debenture interest, amounted to £555,112, a decline 
of £25,642. The profit is still amply large enough to cover 
the ordinary dividend of 24d. per share (equivalent to 20: 
per cent.), and in addition to paying that dividend the company 
is transferring £50,000 to reserve,as in the previous year, 
and carrying forward £251,703 as against £229,758 brought 
mn. There is some evidence to confirm the impression that 
the recession, such as it is, has occurred mainly in the most 
expensive end of the business. The important subsidiary, 
Harvey Nichols and Company, shows a_ proportionately 
larger drop in profits; met earnings are £43,590 lower at 
£87,975. The company after making its usual contributions 
to reserve has cut its ordinary dividend from 10 per cent. 
0 7 per cent. This reduces the gross amount paid over to 
Debenhams as ordinary shareholders by £18,000 to £42,000 


and accounts for most of the drop in Debenhams’ own 
earnings. 

Whenever one can make up one’s mind trade is really on 
the mend and spending power rising, Debenhams Is. ordinary 
shares will be ‘one of the best mediums for taking advantage 
of it. They are a classical example of a highly geared equity. 
Only £500,000 of ordinary capital ranks after over £8,500,000 
of debenture and preference capital. Thus quite smal! 
changes in the turnover or profit margin of this £9,000,000 
company. mean quite big changes in the dividend which 
could be paid on the small ordinary capital. I do not feel 
sure that we can yet rely on a sustained upward tendency 
in retail trade, and a highly geared share which gets the 
effect of any recovery magnified also has its recessions 
magnified. But Debenhams 1s. ordinary shares have a 
margin of safety. Standing at 2s. 74d. to 3s. 14d. on the 
basis of the 20; per cent. dividend they yield about 
7 per cent., and even on last year’s reduced profit the company 
earned much more than it distributed. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 

Recession or no recession, a I4 per cent. earnings basis 
looks interesting, especially when the firm is temporarily 
at least reasonably well supplied with rearmament orders. 
William Beardmore’s {1 ordinary shares in their new form 
offer that attraction, and I feel that those who must venture 
their money in these uncertain times are likely to lose as 
little of it there as anywhere else. When dealings started 
in the ordinary and preference shares in their present form 
at the beginning of the last Stock Exchange account, the 
54 per cent. {1 preference shares opened at atout 1§s., and 
the £1 ordinary at about 12s. 6d. The preference shares 
have held their ground but the ordinaries have since fallen 
to about 10s. 

The fall of 2s. 6d. in the new ordinaries last account 
follows the not unjustified decline in iron and steel stocks in 
general, but it does make the shares worth looking at again. 
The drastic reconstruction scheme was worked out under the 
cautious chairmanship of Sir James Lithgow to enable the 
company to show 7 per cent. on its reconstructed ordinary 
shares at par. His speech to the shareholders showed that 
the dangers of the future had not escaped him, and one is left 
wondering whether the market is not making an excessive 
allowance for the admittedly substantial recession which has 
occurred in the engineering industry. 


(Financial Notes on page 352) 





F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Qld Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders No agents No commission 
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World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
251 Branches throughout Scotland, 
LONDON OFFICES 


City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 


Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 



































THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, | 


Established 1880. LIMITED = (Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - . - » 135,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 























Alexandria Hamburg Nagasaki Semarang ii 
Bangkok Hankow Nagoya Shanghai 
crag — ‘ New York Singapore 
erlin ong-Kon é 
Bombay Honolulu + seer — 
Calcutta Hsinking : asco 
Canton irae chi Paris Tientsin | 
Che-foo Kobe Peking Tokyo 
(Shantung) London Rangoon — Tokyo P 
Dairen Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
Fengtien Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
(Mukden) Moji Seattle Yingkow 
London Office: a 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... ove ove eee eee eee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... e0e eee eee eon eee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eee ove one one “ £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


A LARGE Many little ones rescued from 


neglect and destitution look to us 


F AM ILY for food, shelter and clothing. 


Will you befriend one of our 
little ones ? £3.3.0 provides for 
one for a month, Kindly address your gift to: 


Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. The King. Incorporated by Royal Charter. Est. 1856. 
17 Leigham Court Road, Streatham, S.W.16. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 














3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores, & Hairdressers. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 


22 Laystall St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 








Regd, Trade Mark. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS LOWER 

TuE further decline in the level of tramp shipping freights 
disclosed by the Chamber of Shipping’s index number for Jul 
is serious although it is not itself a steep fall. The inl 
number on the basis 1935 = 100 was 120.2, a fall of 2.4 per cent 
compared with June, and of 35 per cent. compared with Ti 
last year, in the average level of freights contracted during a 
month. The decline now has become slow, whereas in th 
early stages of the recession it was very sharp, but it is disquie. 
ingly persistent. With one brief interlude in May, tram 
freights have been dropping steadily since last autumn. The 
minimum freight rate schemes alone have prevented the {jl 
from being very much steeper; they have been invaluable, by 
they are applied to only a few selected trade routes. 


Shipowners may well thank their stars for the abnormal rig 
in shipbuilding costs which occurred last year. Had build 
costs remained economic there is no doubt that a very much 
larger volume of tonnage would have been laid down in the 
boom conditions of last year, and would even now be entering 
the freight market. At the same time it is clearly necessary 9 
do something to stop the decline in the level of freights. There 
are two possibilities, to press on with the laying-up pool scheme 
by which owners who agreed to lay up a proportion of their 
fleets would draw compensation or to ask the Government ty 
renew the tramp shipping subsidy. Both possibilities are 
being pursued. Ballot papers on the laying up pool have been 
issued and are returnable at the end of this month. The issye 
is very uncertain, for while a large majority of shipowners ar 
in favour of a laying-up scheme in principle, opinions are 
divided on the actual scheme now under discussion. A move 
ment is also on foot to ascertain whether the Government would 
be prepared to consider a renewal of the subsidy. There is 
the justification that the index number on the old basis of 
1929= 100 has now for the first time since the recession started, 
fallen below 92—the level at which full subsidy used to be pay. 
able. But the financial commitments of the Government are 
also much more onerous than they were two years ago, and it 
was never intended that the subsidy should be permanent. 


* * * * 


CALICO PRINTERS’ RESULTS 


After nearly a year of marked recession in the textile industries 
it is inevitable that the textile combines should be showing less 
favourable financial results. The preliminary figures of the 
Calico Printers’ Association exemplify this tendency. The net 
loss after Debenture interest for the year ended June 3oth 
was £93,452, whereas in the previous year a net profit of 
£116,174 was earned. Maintenance and depreciation have 
as usual been charged before arriving at the net result, but 
the charge this year was slightly lower at £367,228 against 
£372,428. The results now shown are the least favourable 
since 1931, when the net loss was £175,289. 


There is thus no dividend on the £2,010,736 of preference 
capital this year, for the Association abandoned some years 
ago the attempt to maintain the dividends out of reserves. A 
year ago 6 months’ dividend was paid out of earnings. The 
last dividend on the £3,016,104 of ordinary stock was paid in 
1929. A transfer of £50,000 from reserve is needed to wipe 
out the year’s loss, and aftet that transfer a balance of £39,809 
against £83,351 is carried forward. 


* * * * 


BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY PROGRESS 


Side by side with the accumulating evidence that the trade 
recession has been steeper than most people have realised, 
there comes a steady stream of profit figures from companies 
which appear to have escaped its effects. Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering Company, for instance, shows improved 
earnings for the sixth successive year. The trading profit 
on this occasion advanced by £28,406 to £118,193, and aftet 
making allowance for the increased taxation charge the net 
profit for the year ended June 30th was up by £22,930 at 
£90,851. 

The company is paying an increased distribution on a 
increased amount of capital. The raising of the special bonus 
from 7} per cent. to 10 per cent. brings the total distribution 
up to 25 per cent. It is payable on an ordinary capital of 
£175,000—which is still small in relation to the companys 
earning capacity, but which has been increased by 75 per cent: 
during the year under review. Moreover, the company % 
still distributing on a conservative basis, for it has carried 
£39,881 of the year’s net profit to reserve (against £40,000 
last year), and the balance to be carried forward is rals 
from £20,957 to £24,667. 

J. D.M. 
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«THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 309 


By ZENO 












































ACROSS 


1. Yes, it’s possible to get a 


drink in this place too—but 
without buying it. 





Die, and endow a college or 
a cat.” 


7. Head-gear goes on this as 


well as the head. 
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hg correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. a; pt re oe = > My Phe is unchecked ini. 1 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Grossword Puzzle,’’ and should be received enttuletiuan y y down, my second in 1 across. 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 14. Cone-shaped 10. rev. “ Sweeter than the... 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 15. Do pe all ceili of Juno’s eyes.” 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- ; along this track 2 od II. rev. 23 from one direction 
gaining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they are 18. These scraps eae ceheased to another. 
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} 29. rev. The spaces here are music ? ; 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 308 is the Rev. Q. D. Whyte, 6 


Craigton Manse, Monikie, Angus. 


. Estate 


with poison. 

held in 

ownership. 

** Thousands die without or 
. or that, 


absolute 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 











as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
§%fort3; 74% for Lg and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
VC. I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 
: me | 
PERSONAL CINEMAS | WHERE HELP IS WANTED 
—— 

’ POOR CHILDREN will be given CADEMY CINEMA, | I: YEARS IN BED, poor widow suffering with ad- 
16.01 ( i ; be vanced elephantiasis, becoming rapidly worse— 


a day in the Country, or by the sea 
this summer—it funds permit. Wilt you please help 
to make this possible ? The cost is 2s. each. R.S.V.P. 
to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAst END 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.1. 





USTRIAN Editor (Alien, R.C.) seeks any employ- 
ment. U i —c/o Old Hill hea Westerham, Knt 





RE YOU HOPING TO GET WELL ? Then adopt 
cA the * Nature’s Way ” method of feeding. Twenty- 
seven years’ world-wide testimony; no drugs. An 
illustrated pamphlet with dietary, free from the founder, 
Mr, REDDIE, ; Redlands, Exeter. 








ETECTIVES. Divorce. iediiitiine &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. — UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. TEM. BAR 8594. 








OREIGN AND ENGLISH SHORTHAND INDI- | 


) VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 
German/Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman 9136. 
Box A.722, The Spectator. 





se YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers : HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. | 





lO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 


EARN 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTI Palace Gate, W. 8. 


TUTE (Dept. nse 





‘\ USIC hath charms ”’—that’s very true ; 
4 TOM LONG Tobacco’s charming, too. 





gram MERING CURED by the expert advice given 
h Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C 
TOLUNT 
ment, St 


t. Resident and day — Museum 3665. 


TARY WORKER Wanted in Ratcliff Settle- 
epney,E.14. Cost2gns. weekly. Miss Scorrt. 


d Oxford St. 


Ger. 2981. 


| only a short time now remains to her. 


£25 mortgage 


Moscow on the Eve of Revolution! 
THE LAST NIGHT (A). 
Directed by Yu. Raizman. 





ERKELEY, Berkeley Street.—May 8505. 
‘ “SON OF MONGOLIA ” (U), “ Storm in a 
Teacup” (A) March of Time (U) 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 8/6. 





APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





N ATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
PIETERMARITZBURG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRIC A.) 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


and should reach the Registrar of the College (P.( 
Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa) not later 
than November Ist, 1938. 
and testimonials are required. 





after two 
425 toa 


Commencing salary £400 p.a., increasing 
years’ probation by annual increments of 
maximum of £500. 

The duties will include courses in Educational 

Psychology (ordinary and advanced), in General Method 
| (ordinary), and also assistance in the supervision of 
~~ | teaching practice. 
| Applicants should possess advanced academic qualifi- 

cations in Education or in Psychology as well as a 
teaching certificate. They should 
| commence duty on March Ist, 1939, or as soon there- 
| after as possible. In the case of an overseas appoint- 

ment, £60 will be allowed as passage money. 
| J. W. BEWS, 
Principal. 


YECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER wanted on October | 
im 13th, 1938, for St. Regulus Club, St. Andrews | 
Residential Club for Women).—Apply, giving full par- 
ticulars, copies of testimonials, salary expected, to Mrs. 
| YOUNGER, Mount Melville, St. Andrews, Fife, N.B. 





Applications are invited for the above appointment, | : . 
| Professional men, Politicians or Business 


Three copies of application 


be prepared to| 


| interest must be paid to keep her in her home untl the 
end. PLEASE HELP to make it possible for her to 

have a peaceful passing from the world in which she has 
| found such suffering and sadness.—Appeal S, Distressed 


Gentlefolks’ Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





COLLEGE 


SECRETARIAL 


Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
| Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gn: 
from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, 


Prospectus S.W.7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

| Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

men. 

} INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Sas 7 


| Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 





Ww iL LIAMS’ Sc ET DOLGELLEY, 


NORTH WALE 


books. 


| HEAD-MISTRESS 


| Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








| | FAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

| on individual lines for girls from to-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and tor the 

| University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a 
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as a line. 


5% for13; 73% for 265 and 10% for $2. s shou 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
not later than Tuesday of each week 





EDUCATIONAL 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 
University, Schoo! and Civil Service examinations. 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in weak 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Miss FREESTON, 
M.A., Oxon, 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





LERGYMAN and Wife (Honours Graduate) would 

) take children (not delicate) to share governess with 
own two. Large, comfortable rectory, near York. 8 
acres land. Greatest care given.—Box No. A. 732. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





= eet FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
KR TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 














ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.aneE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





Interview 


N SS. all types required for publication. 
47 Old 


by appointment.—LASSALLE LIMITED, 
Compton Sireet, W.1. GERrard 5397. 





NONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musica! 
' compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to Peter Derex Ltp, 


(Dept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





Se & DUPLICATING—1od. per 1000 
words ; carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets.—The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 


FOR THE TABLE, &e. 


NHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
‘ Supplied at 1s. 2d. per ib. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per lb. for forequarters: 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, or 
whole carcase. Average weight hinds, 5/7 Ibs. ; 
tores, 44/6} Ibs. All carriage paid per Parcel Post. 
Despatch days Saturdays and Wednesdays, commencing 
August 20th. 
SONS, VOE, SHETLAND. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1... 

— Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 35s 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 


] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 

Illustrated Guide from R. Lush, Manager. 





water. 
R.A.C. 


}DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) ot 180 INNS 
an TELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





a | ei HOUSE,” Yetholm, Scot. for peace, 
comfort, bracing hill air, quiet roads.—Muirhead. 





\ TARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq.,S.W.1. 

—Room and breaktast §s., one night only §s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 


Cash with order.—T. M. ADIE &} 





ECYPT : SUDAN 
INDIA : CEYLON 


- 














—_——~n~rr MINIMUM PASSAGE 
Special RATES. 
off-season bias NSS Oe 
facilities PORT SAID £24 
Return 
ticket inter- BOMBAY £40 
changeabie KARACHI 
with other COLOMBO £41 
lines. 

CALCUTTA £45 

TRAVEL in comfort on steamers 

specially designed and 
equipped to meet Eastern conditions. You 


can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 
with by booking 
your passage by— 


extremely moderate rates 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
el.: Avenue 2424, 

Tel.: 

Tel.: 


Cent, 3840. 
Cent. 9971. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


ae eS scare eee ea iat Gece Sel 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 

EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
A PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 











Ot ee a a a 


THE 


SPECTATOR 
HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the world, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 


newsagent, 


\ 
\ Please send instructions, with remittance to 
\ cover cost for the period, to: 
The Sales Manager, 
) THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
\ 99 Gower Street, 
\ London, W.C.1. 
\ 


Ol le ae 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed pattems ie 


on request.—MaAnacER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


re. handwoven Tweed, selected. Handkni 





ee 

aka you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the man 

thousand: of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Clash 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 

Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}%, for 6 inser. 
tions; §% for 13- 73% for 26; and 10% for 52, 





\ JINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT FROM 

MAKERS means DOUBLE SAVINGS this 
year! Prices of ‘‘ B-P ” Underwear reduced all round 
—in some cases 2s. per garment. Always less than 
shop prices, because middlemen’s profits cut out. All 
styles and sizes, for Women, Children, Men. Pure 
Wool, Mixtures, Art Si Outsizes a_ speciality, 
GUARANTEED in every way.—Send for ILLUS, 
CATALOGUE and FREE PATTERNS to Birxerr 
& Puiiuips, Ltp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham, 





a 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BY XHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey). —BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL, 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, . PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—-LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HorEL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—-HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 


am —— 
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